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PHEATRE ARTS world calendar 


Even with an onrush of openings in February and 
March, the number of productions remaining is 
about the same as last month, for the casualty 
rate also has been high. Scheduled to continue, 
among entries of the current season, are: 

The Andersonville Trial, Saul Levitt's absorbing 
courtroom drama, which also has some philosophi- 
cal aspects. Herbert Berghof plays the defendant 
(the overseer of the famous Civil War prison camp 
of the title), and George C. Scott and Albert Dek- 
ker are the opposing attorneys (Henry Miller's, 124 
W. 43 St.). 

At the Drop of a Hat, the two-man entertainment 
by Britishers Michael Flanders and Donald Swann, 
who play and sing their own witty numbers with 
great style. Curtain at nine o'clock (Golden, 252 
W. 45 St.). 

Caligula, a philosophical melodrama by Albert 
Camus, translated by Justin O’Brien, that is more 
melodramatic than philosophical. Kenneth Haigh 
(who gives a bravura performance as the Roman 
emperor of the title), Colleen Dewhurst and Philip 
Bourneuf are in the large cast (54th St. Theatre, 
152 W. 54 St.). 

Fiorello!, a highly diverting musical about the 
early years of the late Mr. LaGuardia. Book by 
Jerome Weidman and George Abbott, music by 
Jerry Bock, lyrics by Sheldon Harnick. Tom Bos- 
ley, Pat Stanley, Ellen Hanley and Patricia Wilson 
head the gifted cast directed by Mr. Abbott (Broad- 
hurst, 235 W. 44 S8t.). 

Five Finger Exercise, Peter Shaffer's literate dra- 
ma about a troubled English family and its rela- 
tionship with a young tutor from Germany. The 
polished production has a cast headed by Jessica 
Tandy, along with four members of the original 
London company (Music Box, 239 W. 45 St.) 
Geoedbye Charlie, an uneven comedy by George 
Axelrod (who also directed) about the reincarna- 
tion of a modern Don Juan. Lauren Bacall and 
Sydney Chaplin are the hard-working leads (Ly- 
ceum, 149 W. 45 8t.). 

The Miracle Worker, a high-voltage drama by 
William Gibson about the child Helen Keller and 
how she was taught the miracle of communication 
by her indomitable teacher, Annie Sullivan. Anne 
Bancroft, Patty Duke and Torin Thatcher are the 
excellent principals (Playhouse, 137 W. 48 St.). 
Once Upon a Mattress, a sprightly musical, direct- 
ed by George Abbott, that spoofs the fairy tale 
about the sensitive princess who couldn't sleep if 
so much as a pea was in her bed. Book by Dean 
Fuller, Marshall Barer and Jay Thompson, lyrics 
by Mr. Barer, and music by Mary Rodgers (Winter 
Garden. 1634 Broadway). 

The Sound of Music, a musical, based on the Trapp 
family, that combines the talents of two famous 
pairs: Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 
II, who wrote the effective score, and Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse, who turned out the 
rather old-fashioned book. With Mary Martin, 
Theodore Bikel, Kurt Kasznar and Patricia Neway 
(Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W. 46 St.). 

Take Me Along, O'Neill's ‘‘Ah, Wilderness!’’ set 
to music by Bob Merrill, with a libretto by Joseph 
Stein and Robert Russell. The transformation is 
highly successful, and so is the cast headed by 
Jackie Gleason, Walter Pidgeon, Eileen Herlie and 
Robert Morse (Shubert, 225 W. 44 S8t.). 

The Tenth Man, a play by Paddy Chayefsky deal- 
ing with the theme, from Jewish folklore, of the 
exorcism of a dybbuk. An effective blend of folk 
comedy and psychological drama. The accom- 
plished cast includes Donald Harron, Jacob Ben- 
Ami, Jack Gilford, Arnold Marle and Risa Schwartz 
(Booth, 222 W. 45 St.). 

A Thurber Carnival, a program of sketches by 
James Thurber, including brand-new material and 
adaptations of his own stories, that is one of the 
season's high points. Burgess Meredith directed a 
company including Tom Ewell, Peggy Cass, John 
McGiver, Paul Ford and Alice Ghostley (ANTA, 
245 W. 52 St.). 

Toys in the Attic, a play by Lillian Hellman that 
reveals how sudden wealth affects the relationships 
between a man, his two sisters, his wife and 
mother-in-law. Jason Robards, Jr., Irene Worth 
and Maureen Stapleton head a cast directed by Ar- 
thur Penn (Hudson, 141 W. 44 8t.). 

Holdovers from last season that are still on view 
include: 

Destry Rides Again, a brassy musical adaptation 
of the western novel about a shy deputy sheriff, a 
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dance-hall hostess and her villainous boss. With 
Andy Griffith and Dolores Gray (Imperial, 249 W. 
45 8t.). 

Flower Drum Song, an agreeable Rodgers and 
Hammerstein musical about the conflict between 
the old ways and the new in San Francisco's 
Chinatown. The cast includes Pat Suzuki, Juanita 
Hall and Cely Carrillo (St. James, 246 W. 44 St.). 
Gypsy, a first-rate musical, based on Gypsy Rose 
Lee’s autobiography that offers a realistic picture 
of the heyday of vaudeville and burlesque. Ethel 
Merman, Sandra Church and Jack Klugman head 
the very capable cast (Broadway, 1681 Broadway). 
A Majority of One, a comedy by Leonard Spigel- 
gass about a Jewish widow from Brooklyn (Ger- 
trude Berg) who dabbles in romance and interna- 
tional relations during a visit to Japan. Synthetic, 
perhaps, but warmhearted and winning. Cedric 
Hardwicke has the other top role (Barrymore, 243 
W. 47 St.). 

La Plume de Ma Tante, a captivating French re- 
vue, most of which is expressed in the universal 
language of pantomime. Robert Dhery is the ring- 
leader (Royale, 242 W. 45 St.). 

A Raisin in the Sun, Lorraine Hansberry's honest 
and touching play dealing with members of a Ne- 
gro family in Chicago and their struggle to move 
up in the world. With Claudia McNeil, Ossie Davis 
and Ruby Dee (Belasco, 111 W. 44 St.) 

Two holdovers from previous seasons, both musi- 
cals, are: 

The Music Man, Meredith Willson’s piece about a 
con man and a prim librarian who reforms him. 
With Eddie Albert, Mort Marshall and Arlyne 
Frank (Majestic, 245 W 44 8t.). 

My Fair Lady, the longest-run offering on Broad- 
way—Shaw’s ‘‘Pygmalion’’ set to music, with su- 
perb results, by Alan Jay Lerner (book and lyrics) 
and Frederick Loewe (score). Michael Allinson and 
Pamela Charles currently are Higgins and Eliza 
(Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 51 St.). 

Recent scheduled openings include 

The Best Man, Gore Vidal's ‘‘political commen- 
tary’’ which is set in two hotel suites during a 
presidential nominating convention. Joseph An- 
thony directed a cast that includes Melvyn Doug- 
las, as an ex-Secretary of State; Lee Tracy, as an 
ex-President; Frank Lovejoy, as a Senator; Ruth 
McDevitt, Leora Dana and Kathleen Maguire 
Dear Liar, an adaptation by Jerome Kilty of the 
forty-year correspondence between Shaw and Mrs 
Patrick Campbell. The two-character cast includes 
Katharine Cornell, as the noted actress, and Brian 
Aherne, as G.B.S. Limited engagement scheduled 
through April 30 (Billy Rose, 208 W. 41 St.) 

The Good Soup, an adaptation by Garson Kanin 
of Felicien Marceau’s Parisian success. The cast, 
directed by Mr. Kanin, is headed by Ruth Gordon, 
as a well-heeled prostitute who tells the story of 
her life to a Monte Carlo croupier. Another actress 
(Diane Cilento) plays the protagonist as a young 
woman. Other principals are Ernest Truex, Sam 
Levene, Mildred Natwick and Jules Munshin (Ply- 
mouth, 236 W. 45 St.) 

Greenwillow, a musical-comedy version of the nov- 
el by B. J. Chute, about the goings on in a country 
town whose inhabitants subscribe to quaint, super- 
stitious beliefs. The music and lyrics are by Frank 
Loesser, the book by Mr. Loesser and Lesser Sam- 
uels. George Roy Hil! directed a cast that includes 
Anthony Perkins and Cecil Kellaway (Alvin, 250 
W. 52 8t.). 

One More River, a play by Beverley Cross (staged 
earlier this season in London) that deals with a 
mutiny aboard a merchant ship anchored in a West 
African river. Lloyd Nolan, Harry Guardino and 
Alfred Ryder are in a cast directed by Windsor 
Lewis (Ambassador, 215 W. 49 St.). 
Semi-Detached, a play by Patricia Joudry that 
deals with a disintegrating Anglo-Canadian family 
and a prospering French-Canadian family who 
share a town house. The cast includes Ed Begley, 
Judith Evelyn, Frank Silvera and Jean Muir under 
Charles 8. Dubin's direction 


Broadway Openings (Aoril) 


Good Will Ambassador (week of April 3)—a po- 
litical satire by the late Harry Farrar Tarvin that 
was tested in Dublin last March. The action re- 
volves around a prime minister of England and 
the president of the Irish republic. Cyril Cusack, 
Arthur Treacher and Reginald Owen are promi- 
nent in a cast directed by Harald Bromley. 

Viva Madison Avenue! (April 6)—a comedy by 
George Panetta about a nonconformist television 
director. Buddy Hackett, Martin Balsam-and Fred 
Clark head the company directed by Ira Cirker 
(Longacre, 220 W. 48 St.) 

Hughie (early April)—a short play by O’Neill in 
its American premiere engagement, on a bill with 
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the same author's The Emperor Jones. Myron Mc- 
Cormick has leading roles in both works, which 
were directed by Jose Quintero. 

Duel of Angels (week of April 11)—an adaptation 
by Christopher Fry of Giraudoux’ ‘‘Pour Lucrece,’’ 
whose theme is the impossibility of the survival of 
virtue in this world. Vivien Leigh (who was in the 
London production two years ago) and Mary Ure 
head the cast directed by Robert Helpmann. 

One for the Dame (week of April 11)—a comedy 
by Harry J. Essex and Lesser Samuels, about a 
father-and-son relationship. Richard Whorf and 
his son David are in the cast directed by Albert 
Lipton. 

Bye Bye Birdie (April 14)—a musical with book 
(about a popular singer who comes to an Ohio 
town) by Mike Stewart, music and lyrics by 
Charles Strouse and Lee Adams. The cast, directed 
by Gower Champion, includes Chita Rivera and 
Dick Van Dyke (Martin Beck, 302 W. 45 St.). 

A Second String (week of April 18)—a dramatiza- 
tion by Lucienne Hili of Colette's novel of the same 
title, which revolves around a playwright, his wife 
and his secretary. Shirley Booth, Nina Foch, Jean 
Pierre Aumont and Cathleen Nesbitt are the princi- 
pals, and Raymond Gerome the director. 

From A to Z (April 20)—a revue with Hermione 
Gingold, Elliott Reid and Alvin Epstein, directed 
by Christopher Hewett 

Christine (April 21)—a musical based on Hilda 
Wehmer’s novel ‘‘My Indian Family,’’ with book 
by Pearl Buck and Charles K. Peck, Jr., music by 
Sammy Fain, lyrics by Paul Francis Webster. The 
plot deals with an Irish widow from Boston who 
falls in love with a Hindu doctor during a visit to 
India. Maureen O'Hara, Morley Meredith and 
Nancy Andrews are in the company directed by 
Jerome Chodorov (46th St. Theatre, 226 W. 46 St.) 


Off Broadway 


Diverse and distinctive offerings are on view in 
this sector. The following are scheduled to con- 
tinue: 

Between Two Thieves by Warner LeRoy, based on 
Diego Fabbri’s ‘‘Processo a Gesu,’’ which offers 
some interesting insights into the principals in- 
volved in the trial of Jesus (York, 64 St. and First 
Ave.). 

The Breaking Wall by Louis A. Lippa, a play with 
some well-written and well-acted characteriza- 
tions. The plot deals with the emotional conflicts 
that occur when the former suitor of an Italian 
girl returns from America to his native village in 
Italy (St. Marks, 133 Second Ave.). 

The Connection by Jack Gelber, a controversial 
work that gives the impression of an extended im- 
provisation, and has to do with life among beatnik 
drug addicts. Offered in repertory with Piran- 
dello’s ‘‘Tonight We Improvise,’’ both staged by 
one of the few permanent acting companies in New 
York (Living Theatre, 530 Sixth Ave.) 

Krapp’s Last Tape by Samuel Beckett, directed by 
Alan Schneider, and acted with great skill by Don- 
ald Davis. About an old man’s sardonic reaction 
to a romantic episode of his earlier years, as re- 
constructed by a tape recorder. The first half of 
an engrossing double bill that includes ‘‘The Zoo 
Story’’ by Edward Albee, a two-character work 
set in Central Park (Provincetown, 133 MacDougal 
St.). 

Leave It to Jane, a delightful revival of the 1917 
musical comedy, with book by Guy Bolton, lyrics 
by P. G. Wodehouse, and music by Jerome Kern, 
that has kept the actors occupied since last May 
(Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, Seventh Ave. and W. 4 
St.) 

Little Mary Sunshine, a sellout, and an engaging 
musical that pokes fun at the romantic operettas 
of the twenties. Rick Besoyan is responsible for 
book, music and lyrics (Orpheum, Second Ave. and 
E. 8 8t.). 

Orpheus Descending, a successful revival of the 
Tennessee Williams drama of sex and violence in 
a small Southern town( Greenwich Mews, 141 W 
13 8t.). 

The Prodigal by Jack Richardson, which makes 
some forceful and provocative observations on 
Orestes and others of his legendary family (Down- 
town, 85 E. 4 St.). 

The Three Sisters, a fine revival of Stark Young's 
adaptation of Chekhov's masterpiece that has been 
running since September; directed by David Ross 
(Fourth 8t. Theatre, 83 E. 4 St.). 

The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adapta- 
tion of the musical by Kurt Weill and Bertolt 
Brecht, the granddaddy of them all—now in its 
fifth year (Theatre de Lys, 121 Christopher St.). 
U.S.A., a remarkable adaptation of the John Dos 
Passos trilogy, by the author and Paul Shyre (who 
directed), presented as a staged reading and per- 
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formed by six highly skilled actors (Martinique, 
32 St. and Broadway). 


Other offerings scheduled to continue include: 
‘The Balcony’’ by Jean Genet, directed by Jose 
Quintero (Circle in the Square, 159 Bleecker St.) ; A 
“The Bible Salesman,’’ a lyric drama by Jay 
Thompson, who also composed the score, Sundays 
at 5 p.m. by the Chapel Players (Broadway Con- OF i HE 
gregational Church, W. 56 St. and Broadway); 
‘‘Courtyard’’ by Rock Anthony (Gramercy Arts, 
138 E. 27 St.); ‘‘Parade,’’ a revue with music, 
lyrics and direction by Jerry Herman, with Dody 
Goodman (Players Theatre, 115 MacDougal 8t.); 
*‘Shakespeare in Harlem,’’ a double bill consisting 
of a play of the same title, based on poems by 
Langston Hughes, and ‘‘God’s Trombones’’ by 
James Weldon Johnson (41 St. Theatre, 125 W. 
41 St.). 

Recent scheduled openings include: ‘‘Gay Divorce,"’ 
a revival of Cole Porter’s musical of the 1930's 
(Cherry Lane, 38 Commerce S8t.); ‘‘The Goose,’’ 
a new comedy by J. I. Rodale (Sullivan St. Play- 
house, 181 Sullivan St.); ‘‘The Jackass,’’ a play 
by George White based on a story by Friedrich 
Duerrenmatt (Barbizon Plaza, 106 Central Park 
8S.); ‘‘Jeannette’’ by Jean Anouilh, translated by 
Miriam John and directed by Harold Clurman 
(Maidman, 416 W. 42 St.); Ionesco’s ‘‘The Kill- 
er,’’ about a man, played by Hiram Sherman, who 
wants to save people from death (Seven Arts, 120 
Madison Ave.); a revival of Sophie Treadwell’s 
**‘Machinal’’ (Gate, 162 Second Ave.); ‘‘Madame 
Lafayette’ by Catharine Hughes, about General 
Lafayette’s wife, Adrienne (Blackfriars’ Guild, 


316 W. 57 St.); ‘“‘Miss Emily Adam,’’ a musical Miss Ruth Roman is Chicago’s Actress terest in the theatre, and in tribute to 
based on a story by Winthrop Palmer, with book of the year. She was voted the honor Mrs. Siddons, famous actress of the 


and lyrics by James Lipton and score by Sol Berko- in 1959 by the Sarah Siddons Society 18th Century who frequented the 
witz (Theatre Marquee, 110 E. 59 St.); ‘‘The Se- 


bine’ b dyth is (C ie Hall for her performance in ‘Two for the original Pump Room at Bath, Eng- 
atin ao i we ener gppae pp aon Seesaw.’ The society, dedicated to land, presents its annual gala at the 
, ors as ; : # 
the Sycamore Tree’’ by Sam Spewack (Cricket encouraging Chicago’s traditional in- Ambassador East Hotel. 
162 Second Ave.) 


Broadway Tryouts THE HOTELS 


puede ML) 2. J The Pump Room 
(Particulars of a production are given only when The Buttery 

a Broadway opening is not scheduled for this Beau Nash Club 
month.) 

Bye Bye Birdie—Philadelphia, through April 9 


(Shubert) P — 
Christine—Philadelphia, through April 16 (Erlang- North State at Goethe « Chicago, Minois 

os ; a” A Lo 
From A to Z—Philadelphia, through April 15 (For- ; a f 42. 

rest). 

A Second String—Detroit, through April 9 (Cass); 

Cleveland, April 11-16 (Hanna) 

Viva Madison Avenue! Philadelphia, through 

April 2 (Forrest) 


Touring Shows 

Ann Arbor—*'Mark Twain Tonight’’ with Hal Hol- 

brook, April 12 (Hill Auditorium). 

Ashevilie—‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with Miriam 

Hopkins, April 4 (City Auditorium). 

Atilanta—‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with Miriam 

Hopkins, April 11-13 (Tower) 

Atlantic City—''The Dark at the Top of the Stairs’’ 

with Joan Blondell, April 1, 2 (Warren) 

Austin—‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with Miriam 

Hopkins, April 30 (Municipal Auditorium) 

Baltimore—‘‘Mark Twain Tonight’’ with Hal Hol- 

brook, April 2 (Peabody Conservatory). 

Beaumont (Tex)—'‘'Look Homeward, Angel’’ with 

Miriam Hopkins, April 25 (City Auditorium). 

Berkeley—‘‘Le Misanthrope’’ by the Vieux Colom- 

bier with Jacques Dumesnil and Madeleine Dela- 

vaivre, April 6 (University of California). 

Birmingham — ‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with j . 1-2 a 

Miriam Hopkins, April 8, 9 (Temple) < > 4 5 h . 

Boston—Georgian State Dance Company, April 1, ae . 4 for t e Service of experts 
2 (Boston Garden) ; ‘‘West Side Story’’ with Larry om ~~ & 

Kert, through April 16 (Shubert) .{ > 4 ee , * . 
aettenhe Giemeiene” he the Vaan Oden - ’ K a te Van Horn costumes are the ultimate in style, 
bier with Jacques Dumesnil and Madeleine Dela- oy i freshness, fit and correctness for the part. 
vaivre, April 7 (University of Colorado). ha a Y : 

Brockville (Ont)—Orpheus Operatic Society. ‘‘Guys a> A, ; ~—* Send for free ILLUSTRATED PLOT of your 
and Dolls,’’ April 9. ; ’ l . 

Charlotte—‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with Miriam — " A A production NOW! 

Hopkins, April 5, 6 (Ovens Auditorium). i , = 4. 

Chicago—'‘Redhead’’ with Gwen Verdon, through \am On the American Stage 
April 19 (Shubert); ‘‘The Servant of Two Mas- 

ters’’ by the Piccolo Teatro di Milano, April 4-10 Over a Century 

(Civic Opera House); Georgian State Dance Com- 

pany, April 14-17 (Civic Opera House); ‘‘Mark COSTUME 
Twain Tonight’"’ with Hal Holbrook, April 18-20 

(Goodman Memorial) ; ‘‘The Pleasure of His Com- 

pany’ with Cyril Ritchard and Cornelia Otis Skin- 232 N. 11TH ST., PHILA. 7, PA, 


ner, April 25-30 (Erlanger). 


Cincinnati—‘'Sweet Bird of Youth’’ with Geraldine BROADWAY: 16 WEST 6IST ST., NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
Page, Sidney Blackmer and Rip Torn, April 26-30 AT LINCOLN CENTER 


(Shubert); ‘‘Mark Twain Tonight’’ with Hal Hol- 4 q oi WE 
brook, April 29, 30 (Emery Auditorium). d ‘ et . Ss a j ‘ 
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Cleveland—Georgian State Dance Company, April 
6, 7 (Music.Hall); ‘‘The Pleasure of His Com- 
pany’’ with Cyril Ritchard and Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner, through April 9 (Hanna). 

Celumbus (Ga)——‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with 
Miriam Hopkins, April 16 (Royal) 

Culver (Ind) Mark Twain Tonight’’ with Hal 
Holbrook, April 22 (Eppley Auditorium). 
Denver—‘‘Sweet Bird of Youth’’ with Geraldine 
Page, Sidney Blackmer and Rip Torn, April 20-23 
Municipal Auditorium). 

Des Moines — Georgian State Dance Company, 
April 20 (KRNT). 

Detroit—‘The Music Man’’ with Forrest Tucker, 
through April 9 (Riviera); Georgian State Dance 
Company, April 8-10 (Masonic Auditorium); 
‘*The Pleasure of His Company’’ with Cyril Ritch- 
ard and Cornelia Otis Skinner, April 11-23 (Shu- 
bert). 

Greenville (SC)—‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with 
Miriam Hopkins, April 15 (Memorial Auditorium). 
Hershey (Pa)—‘‘My Fair Lady’’ with Diane Todd 
and Michael Evans, April 18-23 

Housten—‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with Miriam 
Hopkins, April 26-28 (Music Hall). 

Huntington (W VA)—‘‘The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs’’ with Joan Blondell, April 7 (Keith Albee). 
Huntsville—‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with Miri- 


am Hopkins, April 2 (High School Auditorium). 
Knoxville—‘' Look Homeward, Angel'’ with Miriam 
Hopkins, April 7 (Alumni Memorial Auditorium). 
Las Vegas—‘‘The World of Suzie Wong.’’ through 
April 23 (Riviera Hotel) 
Lexington—‘‘The Dark at the Top of the Stairs’’ 
with Joan Blondell, April 9 (Henry Clay High 
School Auditorium) 
Les Angeles—‘‘Sweet Bird of Youth’’ with Ger- 
aldine Page, Sidney Blackmer and Rip Torn, 
through April 16 (Biltmore) 
Louisville—‘‘The Dark at the Top of the Stairs’’ 
with Joan Blondell, April 4-6 (Memorial) 
Milwaukee—‘‘The World of Suzie Wong,”’ April 
25-30. 
Minneapolis —- Georgian State Dance Company, 
April 18 (Minneapolis Auditorium) 
Montgomery — ‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with 
Miriam Hopkins, April 18 (Lanier High School). 
New Haven — Georgian State Dance Company 
April 3 (New Haven Arena); ‘‘West Side Story’’ 
with Larry Kert, April 18-23 (Shubert) 
New Orleans ‘“‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with 
Miriam Hopkins, April 19-23 (Municipal Audi- 
torium). 
Omaha—Georgian State Dance Company, April 21 
(Music Hall) 

[continued on page 70] 


Recaptured in inexpensive paperback 


FAMOUS AMERICAN PLAYS 


"* 4Q2O* 


Selected and introduced by Kenneth Mac- 
gowan, leading critic and producer during 
the 20’s—the first great decade of American 
drama: The Moon of the Caribbees by 
Eugene O'Neill, What Price Glory? by Max- 
well Anderson and Laurence Stallings, The) 
Knew What They Wanted by Sidney Howard, 
Porgy by DuBose and Dorothy Heyward, 
Street Scene by Elmer Rice and Holiday by 


Philip Barry. 


THE dg EO 


Five moving works from the Depression 
decade, selected and introduced by Harold 
Clurman, a founder of the famous Group 
Theatre. The Time of Your Life by William 
Saroyan, Idiot's Delight by Robert E. Sher- 
wood, Of Mice ana Men by John Steinbeck, 
Awake and Sing by Clifford Odets and End 


of Summer by S. N. Behrman. 


THE 19g40° 


Henry Hewes, drama critic of the Saturday 
Review, selects and introduces 5 outstanding 
plays from the War and Post-war decade: 
The Skin of Our Teeth by Thornton Wilder, 
Home of the Brave by Arthur Laurents, All 
My Sons by Arthur Miller, Lost in the Stars 
by Maxwell Anderson and The Member of 


the Wedding by Carson McCullers. 


% only 75¢ each 


In preparation — 


FAMOUS AMERICAN PLAYS OF THE 1950s 


Buy the Great American Plays series wherever paperbacks are sold 
or send 75¢ per volume, plus 10¢ per book for postage and handling, to 
DELL LAUREL EDITIONS, Box 515, Times Square Station, New York 36, N. Y. 
No postage necessary if you order all three volumes. 
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the magazine of the theatre 


CFFICE OF THE PUBLISHER 


Dear Reader: 


If you were to set about compiling a list of 
the most powerful men in the American thea- 
tre, the name of Brooks Atkinson would be 
near the top—perhaps at the very top, though 
he would be the last to make such a claim. 
The influence of the New York newspaper 
critics is a recognized fact, however, and the 
pre-eminence of the man who has been drama 
critic for the Times for thirty-five years is 
still another. In our lead article this month, 
Mr. Atkinson examines the nature of news- 
paper criticism, and concludes that “objec- 
tive justice” for every production is impos- 
sible. In his article in the pages ahead, how- 
ever, the topic itself does receive objective 
justice. I recommend it to all of you, espe- 
cially to those who feel that such a controver- 
sial subject is bound to shed more heat than 
light. 


Mr. Atkinson (pictured on the opposite page) 
is also the subject of our cover. The critic’s 
longtime friend and associate on the Times, 
Al Hirschfeld, has provided a caricature 
which is both distinctive and fitting, since Mr. 
Atkinson is nearing the end of his final sea- 
son as critic for the Times. 


The April issue features the European scene. 
Munich’s emergence as a theatrical capital is 
described in an article on Germany, and in a 
report from Rome we learn that, in spite of 
recent doldrums, there are many hopeful signs 
in the Italian theatre. Another of our regular 
reports from London rounds out the picture. 


The complete play in this issue, “The Pleas- 
ure of His Company,” spent a highly success- 
ful season on Broadway, and is currently a 
hit on the road. Our Gallery subject, Jason 
Robards, Jr., is once again in the limelight 
as a result of his performance in the Broad- 
way success, “Toys in the Attic.” Both actor 
and play are leading candidates for the sea- 
son’s major awards. 


Next month, I am happy to announce, we will 
present the first American publication of a 
new—and hitherto unavailable—play by Sean 
O’Casey, “The Drums of Father Ned.” It 
marks a high point in our history of play 
publication. Accompanying it is a highly pro- 
vocative article by O’Casey, a rare treat in 
view of the fact that he has written very few 
for magazine publication in recent years. 


The theme for the May issue is theatre festi- 
vals at home and abroad, Joseph Wechsberg 
reports from Austria, E. Martin Browne on 
activity in Great Britain, and Robert White- 
head on American festivals. Our May report 
from a major American theatre center will be 
provided by New England's eminent critic and 
chronicler, Elliot Norton, who discusses the 
resident theatre of Boston. 


Peter J. Ryan 
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anatomy of newspaper criticism 


by Brooks Atkinson 


In newspapers, theatrical comment is a form of reporting. 
To thousands of readers the theatre is a source of excite- 
ment and delight. Since they want to be informed at once 
about productions they may see, daily newspapers report the 
news of the theatre as swiftly as they report other events. 
It is the function of the newspaper critic (“reviewer” would 
be the exact word) to report the news of the theatre as 
Washington correspondents report the news of government 
and financial reporters keep the affairs of the stock mar- 
ket up to date. 

If publishers employ theatre critics because of the news 
value of the theatre, managers of theatres solicit comment 
from newspaper critics at opening nights for the same 
reason: They regard the opening of a play as news of gen- 
eral interest. If they are lucky, the news may help them 
to fill the theatre. 

But this is the point where the fundamental distinction 
must be made between newspaper criticism and most re- 
porting. The sole function of the compiler of the stock- 
market table is to do his work objectively. His job is to re- 
port the price of AT&T accurately. Although the Washing- 
ton correspondent also intends to report facts objectively, 
he can hardly avoid interpreting them in some degree. He 
interprets them in the first place by judging their news 
valué in relation to the other facts of the day. He cannot 
entirely eliminate the personal element no matter how 
consciously he tries. Absolute objectivity is impossible 
in any part of the day’s news report except in the stock- 
market table, the weather statistics and the schedule of 
ship arrivals and departures. 

In all forms of newspaper criticism, however, the emphasis 
is on the other side completely. Criticism is overwhelming- 
ly subjective. This is the point where criticism differs from 
other kinds of reporting; and, also, this is the place where 
the trouble begins. For the news value of a play depends 
on its theatrical values. In simplest terms: Is it a good 
play or not? It may have the grandest of themes. It may 
have a glamorous cast. Both of those elements can be re- 
ported. But if play and performance do not arouse some 
emotional or intellectual response in the theatregoer, they 
are worthless because they do not fulfill the primary func- 
tion of the theatre. They are as lifeless as the scenery that 
is carted away after a flop. 

‘Now we are escaping from the citadel of facts entirely. 
Whether or not a play is lifeless is not a fact; it is a per- 
sonal judgment. No matter how the judgment is stated, 
it remains a personal opinion. It mirrors the projection of 
the personality of the theatregoer on the image of the 


Mr. Atkinson has been drama critic of the New York Times since 
1925, a post from which he is retiring at the conclusion of this 
season. 
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play. If the play has blind spots, he will see them. But the 
opposite is also true: If he has blind spots, other theatre- 
goers will see them. 

For there is no such thing as being right or wrong about 
the values of any art. There are only opinions. Although 
the criticisms may look magisterial in the columns of a 
newspaper, they are really arguments in support of per- 
sonal opinions. Their value depends solely upon the quali- 
fications as a theatregoer of the person who writes them. 
His public opinions can have no areas of understanding 
broader than his private thoughts. 

If there could be such a thing as a satisfactory critic, 
he would be the one who never says anything that every- 
one does not agree with—professional theatre people as 
well as theatregoers. But this is a manifest absurdity. 
There has never been a production so bad that someone did 
not cherish it to his bosom, or so glamorous that somebody 
did not despise it. The tide of opinion went against Faulk- 
ner’s Requiem for a Nun last season, but some theatre- 
goers regarded it as a powerful and illuminating drama. 
The tide of opinion has been running in favor of My Fair 
Lody for four years, but some theatregoers, finding it dull, 
do not understand its popularity. 

Archibald MacLeish’s J. B. won the Pulitzer Prize. But 
many intelligent theatregoers disliked it when it was in 
New York. Wherever it has trudged throughout the United 
State and Canada, it has been denigrated by some of the 
people who have seen it. Who is right? Even if the play 
survives as a text fifty years hence, will those who admire 
it today be vindicated? Who knows? Ibsen’s Peer Gynt 
survives as a text nearly a century after Ibsen wrote it. 
Does survival prove that it is a dramatic masterpiece, or 
is survival an instance of academic cant? Although every- 
one has an opinion about these matters, no one is qualified 
to make a final judgment. 

In judgments of art there are two elements, both of them 
form of life that interact on each other. The work of art 
(in this case a play) is an expression of life by someone 
who has a point of view. It is not a mechanical object, like 
a refrigerator or a motor or a tractor. They can be judged 
by the efficiency with which they do the work they have 
been designed for. But a play is not static, It is incandes- 
cent; it radiates life. 

Not for everyone, however, or not for everyone in the same 
degree. Not everyone is attuned to the same wave length. 
For the observer is the second form of life involved in 
judgments of art, which represent an exchange of impulses 
between him and the art. The observer’s opinion can be 
turned against him. It criticizes him as clearly as he criti- 
cizes art. What he thinks about the subject he is discussing 
discloses the baffling complex of his personality—his sen- 
sitive areas as well as the areas that are dead. Beauty is 
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in the eye of the beholder, Emerson said. The man with- 
out beauty cannot see it. 

Differences of opinion about a play — sometimes total, us- 
ually partial — derive from the biological fact that no two 
people are identical. Their opinions may overlap. But they 
never coincide because no two people see exactly the 
same things in a play. In the case of My Fair Lady, for 
instance, thousands of people all over the world derive 
approximately the same pleasure from Eliza’s fantastic 
adventures in Cinderella-land. Fundamentally, they agree; 
and that is all that concerns the box-office treasurer. 

But if it were possible to analyze their individual opinions, 
it would appear that each opinion differs in detail or in- 
tensity because each theatregoer projects into Eliza’s 
adventures the appropriate parts of his own heritage, ex- 
perience, knowledge and feeling. Although a man and his 
wife may have enjoyed the performance enormously, and 
gone home in a glow of good feeling, their individual senses 
of identification with Eliza and Professor Higgins have 
not been the same. In other words, their opinions overlap 
but do not coincide. Since a meeting of minds on such 
topics is vague at best, total agreement is impossible. This 
puzzling phenomenon has to be accepted as the price we 
pay for creativeness, imagination and personal independ- 
ence in a free civilization 

The newspaper critic differs from most theatregoers in a 
matter of degree. He cannot surrender to his personal 


tastes completely. Despite limitations, he must make an 


attempt to look at a play from the point of view of the 
author and actors. Theatregoers can make sweeping choices, 
and say, as many of them do, that “there is so much misery 
in the world that I want to be entertained in the theatre.” 
But in the normal course of his duties the newspaper critic 
must deal with all kinds of productions—antic farces and 
shattering tragedies, standard musical comedies and relig- 
ious dramas. In short, he has to apply himself to show busi- 
ness as well as to art. 


With the best intentions in the world, he cannot respond 


with equal sensitivity to the whole range of theatrical ex- 
pression. His natural tastes, when undisciplined by his 
responsibilities, incline him either towards show business 
or art—which is the Continental Divide in the theatre. His 
judgments cannot be equally discerning at both extremes 
of the spectrum. But he is obliged to make the attempt. 
Justice is what he is after. In judging art in the daily press, 
even relative justice is difficult. Objective justice is im- 
possible anywhere. end 


Mr. Atkinson’s career as drama critic of the New York 
Times is traced in this montage of some of his reviews. The 
first is an unsigned notice for “The Little Poor Man.” 
The others are the critic’s own choices from among his 
work, and they represent some theatrical milestones: 
“Mourning Becomes Electra,” “Our Town,” “The Iceman 
Cometh,” “A Streetcar Named Desire,” “Death of a Sales- 
man,” “The Visit” and, from this season, “Fiorello!” 
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Jason Robards, Jr.—by John Keating 


Jason Robards, Jr. is a rare phenomenon on the contempo- 
rary American stage—a successful actor under forty who 
has never been a member of the Actors Studio, and who 
never intends to become one. Almost alone among his gen- 
eration—the Canadian-born Christopher Plummer is one 
other who comes to mind—he has achieved stardom without 
ever having harked to the Stanislavskian exegesis of Lee 
Strasberg. But Robards is that even rarer being, an actor 
who is non-Method without being anti-Method. 

“Just think of the people who have come out of the Studio,” 
he said, and began ticking them off. “Eli [Wallach], Mo 
[Maureen Stapleton], Julie Harris, Kim Stanley, Brando, 
Ben Gazzara—all the others. You can’t dismiss all that. 
The methods they use have obviously worked for them. It’s 
just that I know they’re not for me; I have to go about my 
work in a different way.” 

The actor, who burst out of obscurity four years ago in the 
Circle in the Square production of Eugene O’Neill’s The 
Iceman Cometh, and established his right to star billing on 
Broadway several months later as the tragic Jamie Tyrone 
in the same author’s Long Day’s Journey into Night, was 
talking between assaults on a Lucullan breakfast consisting 
of a Bloody Mary, a platter of Oysters Rockefeller, lemon 
sherbet and black coffee at Locke-Ober, the Boston outpost 
of la haute cuisine. It was the night after the pre-Broadway 
opening of Lillian Hellman’s Toys in the Attic, in which 
Robards had created the part of Julian Berniers, a thirty- 
four-year-old congenital failure who inadvertently sets 
tragic forces in motion when he returns to the genteel pov- 
erty of his New Orleans home, not as a bankrupt but spill- 
ing over with money, presents and an almost manic eu- 
phoria. 

“I wasn’t happy about last night’s performance,” he said, 
thoughtfully. (Neither were two of the three Boston morn- 
ing-newspaper critics.) “I don’t know about my own per- 
formance; that’s something the audience has to judge. But 
in this play I’m off stage for long periods of time; I can see 
what is being done during some of the most important scenes 
in the play, and I know that what the audience saw last 
night was not the great play Miss Hellman wrote. But it’s 
there, solid. This is not one of those makeshifts that is going 
to change from night to night, as the author listens to what 
this one and that one tell him he should do. Miss Hellman 
has told us that we are going to open with the play as writ- 
ten. You don’t know what a comforting—and what an un- 
usual—thing that is. 

The Disenchanted was never the same two nights running,” 
he continued, “and I am sure it was hurt by the frantic re- 
vising. I think the play we did the night we opened in New 
Haven was a beautiful and moving one, much more than 
what we had when we got to Broadway. Characters kept 
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being dropped out and put back in; scenes were switched; 
it became more of a vehicle for me, but less of a play. Lil- 
lian has promised that nothing like that will happen with 
Toys in the Attic. You know, I had almost made up my mind 
to take the role of the defense attorney in The Anderson- 
ville Trial—it was a much bigger and stronger part than it 
is now, as the play was trimmed and shaped for Broadway— 
and then I read this play and there was no doubt in my mind 
about which job I would take.” 

For Robards, a lean, volatile man nearing thirty-eight, with 
a furrowed brow, deep-set, fatigue-smudged eyes, and habit- 
ually hunched shoulders that make him seem less than his 
height (almost six feet) , the enviable position of being able 
to choose his roles is a recent one. He had scuffled in the 
dismal tradition of the acting profession for more than ten 
years before his “overnight” success in The 1ceman Cometh. 
“Nothing I had done before that seemed to matter,” he said 
reflectively. “I had played in stock for years, doing every- 
thing from Noel Coward to Strindberg. I had been in and 
out of all kinds of terrible radio and television things. But 
nothing I did meant anything. I was nowhere, living in a 
cold-water flat on the outskirts of the Village, in the whole- 
sale-meat district over towards the Hudson River. I had a 
wife and two kids and no visible means of support.” Ro- 
bards now has three children, Jason III, who is eleven: 
Sarah, eight, and David, three. And his second wife. 
Rachel, whom he married last year, is expecting an addi- 
tion in a few months. 

“I had played one of the leads in American Gothic [1953- 
54] for José Quintero at the Circle,” he continued, “and 
when I heard he was going to do The Iceman Cometh, I 
made up my mind I'd get the Hickey role. come hell or high 
water. I had never wanted anything so much in my life. But 
José had me in mind for a different part, not a very impor- 
tant one, either. I had always been terrible at selling myself 
—and that is such an important part of being an actor that 
they should give a course in it at all drama schools—but I 
went into Louis’ Tavern, next to the theatre, and got myself 
a couple of drinks, and went back in to see José and in- 
sisted that he let me read Hickey. And that was it.” 
Robards’ electrifying performance of the guilt-ridden sales- 
man who is the catalyst of O’Neill’s drama was one of the 
outstanding events of the 1955-56 season, on or off Broad- 
way. “I was a great success; every newspaper and magazine 
in town was sending interviewers and photographers to see 
me, but I was still starving.” Robards said. “An off-Broad- 
way actor’s salary, you know, is less than any self-respect- 
ing soda jerk will accept. I was living on the money from 
whatever television jobs I could pick up—and on hope, just 
like the characters in the play.” 


Material success followed when the Circle in the Square 
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producing triumvirate—Quintero, Theodore Mann and 
Leigh Connell—was tapped by Carlotta Monterey, O’- 
Neill’s widow, to put on the Broadway production of Long 
Day’s Journey into Night, and Jason was cast in the role of 
Jamie, the tragic, drink-ruined older son of the actor James 
Tyrone, a thinly disguised portrait of O’Neill’s own actor- 
father. Since then, his appearances as the F. Scott Fitz- 
geraldish novelist in The Disenchanted, as a wounded 
Hungarian revolt leader in the film The Journey (in which 
he starred with Yul Brynner and Deborah Kerr), and in a 
number of important television productions have banished 
the wolf from the door, and permitted him to leave the cold 
and depressing precincts of the meat district for the more 
stylish and comfortable East Sixties. 

Rather surprisingly, Robards didn’t enter the theatre until 
the comparatively advanced age of twenty-five, although he 
had been born, figuratively speaking, in a wardrobe trunk. 
The year was 1922 and ihe place Chicago, where his father 
Jason Robards, Sr., was appearing with Frank Bacon in 
Lightnin’. A few years later, Robards, Sr., who had become 
one of the stage’s more successful matinée idols, was lured 
to Hollywood. For a time he lived the flashy, money-drip- 
ping life of a movie star of the 1920’s, That lasted until 
Jason, Jr. was about twelve. 

“Then they discarded Dad,” he recalled. “It must have been 
a terrible, humiliating time for him—the terrific worry, the 
waiting for the phone that never rang, the phony talk, the 
need to keep up a cheerful false front. It undoubtedly had 
much to do with my lack of interest in acting. What I was 
interested in was sports; I wanted to be a baseball player 
or a sports announcer. I did take a course in dramatics at 
Hollywood High and I almost flunked out; I’m convinced 
the only reason they passed me was because I was the star 
miler on the track team.” 

Robards went from Hollywood High in 1939 into the Navy, 
and spent the next seven years as a sailor. He lived through 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. He took part in thirteen major 
engagements, and in one of them, the battle for Guadal- 
canal, the cruiser on which he was serving was sunk. (Some 
years. later, when he answered a casting call for Mister 
Roberts, he was turned down, he says, by a casting director 
who told him he didn’t look rugged enough to be a sailor.) 
During his Navy service, Robards’ interest in the theatre 
was aroused, he has said, by reading a copy of O’Neill’s 
Strange Interlude he found in a ship’s library. When he 
was discharged, he enrolled in the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts, which his father had attended thirty-odd 
years previously. 


“After I left the Academy, I signed on with a stock company 
Tom Poston and his brother organized at Rehoboth Beach, 
Delaware,” he said. “It was a great way to break in, but, 
when I got back to New York, the only job I could get was 


playing the hind end of a cow in a production of Jack and 
the Beanstalk for children. I made my Broadway ‘debut’ as 
a super, a spear carrier, with the D’Oyly Carte company 
when they came to New York in 1948, But until José Ferrer 
hired me for a bit in The Chase [1952], which didn’t last 
long, most of the work I did was in radio, in soap opera. 
[The program for The Chase also lists Robards as the as- 
sistant stage manager.] Ferrer rescued me again by giving 
me a small part in Stalag 17, and I stayed with it as long 
as it ran. [The Broadway run of 473 performances ended 
in June, 1952, and Robards was also a member of the tour- 
ing production that ran until May, 1953.] We were still 
living on what we had saved from that when /ceman 
happened.” 
Unlike most American actors in his age group, who are able 
to talk of their craft only in terms like “motivation” and 
“emotional coefficient,” most of which seem borrowed from 
psychoanalysis, Robards is both articulate and enthusiastic 
about that old-fashioned concept, technique. 
“As I said, I am not anti-Method, but on the stage I have to 
know what I am going to do every minute. For that you 
need technique; you can’t improvise a performance every 
night. By the time a play is ready to open, I am so im- 
mersed in the character I am playing that I can be con- 
fident the lines will come, because they are the lines that 
character would speak in that situation. But the framework 
of the performance has to be set; it can’t depend on the way 
the actor feels that night. Actors who become so absorbed in 
self-analysis that they disregard the other actors—or, worse 
yet, the play itself—are misusing the Method; they are 
using it as an argument to justify their own self-indulgence. 
That is inexcusable. The actor is there only to deliver the 
play the author has written. That is his only reason for 
being. 
“When I take on a role, I place myself entirely in the hands 
of the author and the director,” he continued. “The author 
knows what his play means, and the director knows. An 
actor has to believe that, and act on his belief. If the direc- 
tor tells me I must do something in a certain way, or that I 
am supposed to convey such-and-such an emotion or atti- 
tude in the reading of a line, I do not think it is my place to 
take that direction into the psyche and wrestle with it to 
decide whether it coincides with my own conception of 
what the author means. “I don’t mean that the actor 
should be a soulless, mindless puppet. I think I have con- 
tributed to the realization of any character I have played. 
But every actor must accept the idea that what he thinks 
is less important than what the playwright thinks. The 
actor’s great achievement is to express what the author 
intends. The great sin is to twist the author’s words so 
that they will exploit the actor rather than the play.” 

end 
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I get tired of saying this every time, but only two new plays, 
among those that opened since my last report, sent me out 
of the theatre with a strong urge to get to my typewriter— 
and again they were staged at the Royal Court, the famous, 
eccentric, experimental, off-Shaftesbury Avenue playhouse 
in London’s Greenwich Village. The Royal Court was the 
launching pad from which John Osborne’s Look Back 
in Anger and Arnold Wesker’s Roots were put into orbit. 
Not all the Court’s productions are so successful or so im- 
pressive. Between whiles it has counted down many another 
provocative and peculiar offering that never became air- 
borne—usually because of the play’s own faulty design. But 
almost never is a Court production a complete failure. There 
is usually some quirk about the point of view, or some pun- 
gency about the language, or an explosive flare-up in the 
acting that causes the evening to seem memorable when the 
rest of the play has faded like an old photograph. 

Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance, in fact, looked throughout like 
a series of stills from an old silent film. [A scene from the 
production is on the preceding page.] The action is set in 
Victorian England where four red-coated deserters, rich 
with stolen regimental funds, and armed with stolen regi- 
mental guns, are on the run. Hounded by the Eumenides of 
real and imaginary guilt, they are bringing back to his home 
town the corpse of a dead comrade—a macabre gesture of 
renunciation of their part in one of Britain’s imperialist ad- 
ventures. The atmosphere of loneliness, which verged on 
claustrophobia, was brilliantly emphasized by the night- 
marish draftmanship of the designer, a young woman 
named Jocelyn Herbert. Her patterns were black and white 
on sepia, lit with blotches of color like a nineteenth-century 
English print. Against the thick white backdrop of winter. 
the few props and costumes stood out like trophies aban- 
doned by a retreating army—the blood-red tunics, the shin- 
ing silver Gatling gun, the dark-brown bar counter, the 
heavy black truck that contained the corpse. In the play’s 
setting, a mining village in northern England in 1880, cut 
off by strike and storm, life hibernated as in some besieged 
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Disneyland. Each outsize gesture had the oppressive death- 
liness of a murder in an igloo. 

The production was a young men’s venture; author, director 
and actors were all in their thirties. It was roundly de- 
nounced by the older critics as incomprehensible and bor- 
ing. They refused to believe that the author of Serjeant Mus- 
grave’s Dance, John Arden (who earlier had received an 
excellent press for a contemporary, slice-of-life play called 
Live Like Pigs), was deliberately aiming at slow-motion 
melodrama. All the characters’ reactions were intentionally 
several sizes too large for their apparent motives. The men- 
tion of a soldier’s name in a bar reverberated like a cannon- 
ade; the thump of a trunk on the quayside started off the 
tremors of an earthquake. The director, Lindsay Anderson, 
accepted the melodrama .and even underlined and empha- 
sized it. Anderson was once Britain’s most savage and in- 
corruptible film critic.'Later he began directing documen- 
taries, and won an Academy award for his short film Thurs- 
day’s Children. Now, as resident director at the Court, he 
wears the chips on his shoulders like epaulets. In his hands 
Musgrave virtually became Dr. Caligari, with an eerie, 
warbling note like a musical saw every time insanity hovered 
over the monomaniac sergeant, and a sepulchral, dissonant 
organ interlude to usher in each change of scene. And he 
succeeded in building up an uncannily impressive sense ot 
the universe hanging low over men’s heads in a world where 
free will means only the freedom to make the wrong turning 
in a maze of dead ends. 

This is the sort of play that is almost never written in Eng- 
land or America today, though it has obvious affinity with 
the German drama of Wedekind and Brecht. In a theatre 
starved of ideas, Mr. Arden was gorged to bursting with 
them, but his action could not always bear their weight. 
And Musgrave was directed, mounted and acted with an al- 
most exaggerated respect for the author’s intentions, which 
is rare in any theatre. It was especially notable for the per- 
formance of young Scots actor, Ian Bannen—who had made 
a great hit in the London production of Long Day's Journey 
into Night—as the sergeant. This was a heroic, outsize im- 
personation of a ramrod-stiff old soldier whose insanity 
peeped out only through his restless, swiveling eyes. 

The other Court offering was-equally unusual in a dia- 
metrically opposite way. One Way Pendulum, subtitled An 
Evening of High Drung and Slarret, is by N. F. Simpson, 
who writes in dead-pan, comic non sequiturs that owe some- 
thing to Lewis Carroll but have been brought up to date by 
injections of Benchley and Ionesco, Lenny Bruce and Beck- 
ett. During its limited (six-week) season, it was the most 
chic entertainment in London, and had standees every night. 
Mr. Simpson is one of the vanguard of a new wave of British 
dramatists who specialize in tragic farce. (Other practition- 
ers are Brendan Behan in The Hostage, Harold Pinter in 
The Birthday Party, Ann Jellicoe in The Sport of My Mad 
Mother, and Nigel Dennis in Cards of Identity.) In these 
farces, the custard pies are always poisoned. The water pis- 
tols are filled at the vitriol bottle. And the legpulling is per- 
formed on the rack. Of them all, Simpson is most reluctant 
to deviate into sense, and his plots defy précis. His first play, 
A Resounding Tinkle, was set in a sealed-off, middle-class 
suburbia that might be Scarsdale in New York State or 
Surbiton in Greater London. A couple in early middle age 
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tick away in their stuffy villa, as isolated from each other as 
those fancy Victorian clocks under glass. Embalmed in 
habit, they bicker passionlessly about the strange mani- 
festations that sprout in their lives. Someone has sent them 
a wrong-size elephant. (“People will think we are trying to 
go one better than everybody else,” complains the wife.) 
A man in an old raincoat knocks at the door and asks the 
husband to form a government. (“How can I start forming 
a government at six o’cheek in the evening?” protests the 
husband. “It’s the Prime Minister’s job.””) A pretty relative 
turns up unexpectedly. (“Why, Uncle Ted, you’ve changed 
your sex,” gushes the wife. “You look lovely.”) The sur- 
realist incongruities and disconnections are only on the sur- 
face in A Resounding Tinkle, which was produced at the 
Royal Court exactly two years ago. It is true farce in that 
it provokes laughter by persuading the audience to admit 
impossible connections between opposites. But the op- 
posites are ideas rather than persons; the comedy is brain- 
splitting as well as side-splitting. The message is that of 
most of Britain’s youngest and liveliest dramatists: Stop 
being manipulated. 

One Way Pendulum, on the other hand, was something of a 
disappointment. The author seems to have fallen into the 
most self-destructive trap for any comic writer—that of 
being funny about funny subjects. The first act is self-con- 
sciously zany, a sort of self-parody. It teeters on the verge of 
being just smart entertainment for the upper middle-brows, 
like the fashionable “poetry” of the beatniks or the modish 
no-plays of Ionesco. Conventional patterns are turned in- 
side-out too easily: The maid comes in each day, not to 
clean up but to eat up; the pneumatic daughter worries in 
front of the mirror because her arms are not as long as an 
ape’s; the homicidal son plans murders that will give him 
an excuse for wearing his favorite color, black. The second 
act has a bigger target—the pedantic barbarity and petti- 
fogging inhumanity of the British law in action. A mock trial 
takes place in the living room like a sinister revamping of 
the last part of Alice in Wonderland. There is room in the 
British theatre for such comic pick-me-ups, for such dra- 
matic Bromo-Seltzers, whose deliberate cult of disassocia- 
tion comes as a welcome relief after so much overexplicit- 
ness. But the theatre is, after all, the technique of commu- 
nication, and the pleasures of nonsense are soon exhausted. 
During the current season, a state of uncertainty and con- 
fusion prevails in the British theatre. By January 1, I had 
given up counting the number of safe, conventional, box- 
office “certainties” that had folded within a few weeks of 
opening. (At the last summing up there were fifteen.) A 
strong injection of sleazy sex was much in evidence. Six 
plays with brothel settings were running concurrently, but 
sex kept away more customers than it brought in. Audi- 
ences obviously decided that they could no longer trust the 
old formulas, which, they had assumed, were innocuous, 
and that the new formulas contained too many dangerous 
substances. Actors blamed the managements, the manage- 
ments blamed the critics, the critics blamed the play- 
wrights, and the playwrights blamed everybody. A sign of 
the times was William Douglas Home’s sad little farce 
Aunt Edwina, which roused even London’s mild-mannered 
critics to savage scorn. This was the familiar, old-fash- 
ioned, witless, drawing-room romp about the county family 


of guards’ officers, Masters of Fox Hounds, debutantes, 
servants and other assorted caricatures in some improbable 
mix-up. Mr. Home once had a great deal of success with 
such worm-eaten antiques thinly veneered with modernity 
—like The Reluctant Debutante and The Chiltern Hun- 
dreds. But Aunt Edwina has one new ingredient. The hard- 
drinking, hard-riding, cigar-smoking Colonel has mysteri- 
ously changed his sex, and now, due to the presence of an 
unexpected visitor, he must pretend to be his own twin 
sister. As in the case of a similar incident in a very dis- 
similar play, The World of Paul Slickey, the device was 
widely criticized as tasteless and offensive. My objection 
was more serious: It just was not funny. Mr. Home was 
simply playing the Charley’s Aunt trick for obvious snig- 
gers. If his work had reflected any real insight into the 
dilemma of man-into-woman, he might have produced some 
high comedy. The best jokes are always about serious sub- 
jects. Instead he shocked the ordinary theatregoers, and 
bored the extraordinary ones. 
A couple of years ago, that would have been that, and Aunt 
Edwina would have been put back quietly in her box. But 
Mr. Home was obviously shaken by the discovery that he 
had hatched a turkey. Night after night. he attacked the 
critics in curtain speeches. He wrote enormous, self-justi- 
fying articles for newspapers and magazines. He secured 
an injunction to prevent the management from stopping 
the play. He poured his profits from previous hits into 
keeping the theatre open. When he was finally turned out 
of the West End, he rounded up more money from well- 
wishers, and presented the play all over again at another 
theatre on the outskirts of town. 
The works that have crashed through the barrier of apathy 
and distrust erected by the bewildered audiences of Lon- 
don seem to have been either the genuinely new or the genu- 
inely old. Oddly enough, the majority of them came from 
the off-Shaftesbury Avenue theatres like the Theatre Royal 
in the East End, or the Royal Court in Chelsea. Genuinely 
new from the Theatre Royal was Wolf Mankowitz’s musi- 
cal Make Me an Offer, which has gone on to a successful 
run in the West End. It was directed by Joan Littlewood, 
who earlier mounted two other successful transfers from 
her rackety old converted music hall among the slums, 
The Hostage and A Taste of Honey. As always with her 
productions, the show has been staged like a three-ring 
wrestling match for an audience of weight lifters. All the 
players come prancing on with desperate high kicks and 
agonized grins, as though threatened from behind by in- 
visible red-hot pokers. Whenever possible, the gauze cur- 
tain between the stage and the stalls is slashed through 
with exhilarated or exasperated appeals direct to the audi- 
ence. Miss Littlewood pays her homage to Brecht in almost 
every gesture. Mr. Mankowitz, too, is never unconscious of 
his debt to the socially-conscious tradition. With a sort of 
gruffly sentimental cynicism, he punctuates this love story, 
set among the street dealers of Portobello Road, with 
lectures on the labor theory of value, and the dialogue bris- 
tles with names like Karl Marx and Jeremy Bentham. “I 
will now give the entire history of commerce while stand- 
ing on one leg,” one characteristic character declares. 
If the music and lyrics (by the Expresso Bongo team. 
Monty Norman and David Heneker) could have matched 
[continued on page 64) 





Before Nazis and war smashed it, Berlin’s Kurfiirsten- 
damm was Germany’s Broadway, a street with a magic 
attraction for the talents and phonies of an entire nation. 
Today the nocturnal Kurfiirstendamm is aglare with neon 
and traffic, but its dark side streets soon lose themselves 
in empty, rubble-cleared lots. Only five theatres have man- 
aged to survive. Their productions (mostly of modern 
American, English and French plays, with occasional re- 
vivals of classics) still show vestiges of a once-great tradi- 
tion. Except for the period of the annual fall cultural fes- 
tival, when large government subsidies permit Berlin to 
import first-rate productions from West Germany and 
abroad, however, the theatrical life of the city has re- 
mained stagnant during the last ten years. 

During that period, Germany’s theatrical center of gravity 
has shifted erratically and indiscriminately from Stadt- 
theater to Stadttheater—from Hamburg, Diisseldorf and 
Frankfurt to such medium-sized cities as Mannheim, 
Darmstadt, Gottingen and Augsburg, or wherever a cun- 
ning /ntendant has acquired a good play, a controversial 
director, and some talented actors. With one exception, 
densely populated West Germany now has turned into a 
nearly homogeneous cityscape where, in a notable absence 
of local flavor, values have become oddly and haphazardly 
interchangeable. 

The exception is Munich, a city that has exceeded its pre- 
war importance as a cultural center. Its Maximilianstrasse 
is the world’s latest (and perhaps last) theatrical street. 
On it. or within a short distance of it, are eleven of the 
city’s nineteen varied theatres, an imposing number for a 
place of slightly more than a million inhabitants, especial- 
ly if one considers that the corresponding number in pre- 
war days was seven. In keeping with the decorum that is 
so integral a part of the German theatre, the Maximilian- 
strasse is not literally a Great White Way. It is an elegant 
avenue of haughty, five-story buildings, all designed in a uni- 
formly modified Tudor Gothic, all built around 1860, all de- 
stroyed during the bombings. But the street was pains- 
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takingly restored to its old-fashioned splendor during the 
last decade. The imposing Four Seasons Hotel, flanked by 
a string of expensive jewelry and perfume shops, and milli- 
ners’ and furriers’ establishments, provides a revival of 
nineteenth-century opulence. There are no amusement 
palaces and soft-drink parlors, and even the huge sight-see- 
ing buses pass through without blowing their horns. 
Three of the theatres on the Maximilianstrasse were there 
long before 1933. The most famous is the Opera—the Bay- 
erische Nationaltheater—of which little but the classicistic 
portico was left after the war. Its huge lot now is filled with 
a maze ef derricks and scaffolding, representing a $7,000,- 
000 reconstruction job. When the job is finished in 1962, 
the Opera will return from its present temporary quarters 
in the remote Prinzregententheater. 

The house mainly responsible for the current eminence of 
the Maximilianstrasse is the Residenztheater, originally 
the court theatre of the Wittelsbachs. It, too, was a total 
victim of wartime bombing, and was rebuilt ten years ago. 
The cavernous, sixteen-hundred-seat auditorium is de- 
signed in a quickly aging Cafeteria-Modern, whose bluish 
fluorescent tubing and buckled brass walls make one de- 
cidedly apprehensive. But its appearance is not indicative 
of the quality of the performances on the huge stage, which 
has been equipped with the latest devices of theatre-craft. 
It remains a repertory theatre in the old European manner. 
A yearly subsidy of nearly $800,000 from the Bavarian 
government is used to maintain a permanent ensemble of 
fifty and a staff of three hundred stagehands, electricians, 
costumers, wigmakers, musicians, and an abundance of 
bureaucracy. 

The Residenztheater behaves as though it has an obliga- 
tion to a distinguished past, though the level of its current 
performances is unanimously conceded to be considerably 
higher. This season reflects the line of programing main- 
tained during the past decade. The biggest hit to date has 
been a delightfully witty production of A Clever Fool by 
Lope de Vega, built around Johanna von Koczian, a twen- 
ty-three-year-old actress who invariably provokes compari- 
son with Elisabeth Bergner. The recently appointed /nten- 
dant, Helmut Henricks, also gathered laurels with two ex- 
cellent Shakespeare productions, Much Ado About Noth- 
ing and The Winter's Tale. Two Moliére plays, Georges 
Dandin and The Misanthrope, draw full houses every time 
they are put on. Homage was paid to the Schiller bicenten- 
ary with productions of Fiesco, starkly staged by Arno 
Assmann, a pupil of Brecht, and Wilhelm Tell, directed by 
Werner Dueggelin, a thirty-one-year-old Swiss who is one 
of the most imaginative of the avant-garde newcomers to 
the German stage. A lukewarm attempt to revive Lessing’s 
Miss Sara Sampson was followed by a thoroughly enjoy- 
able Friihere Verhdltnisse, the Johann Nestroy work that 
served as the basis for Thornton Wilder’s The Match- 
maker. Gerhart Hauptmann’s Rose Bernd was a vehicle 
for Agnes Fink, a leading lady of the German stage. For 
late February, the Residenztheater scheduled the season’s 
only contemporary play, a comedy titled The Honest Man 
and the Arsonist. The author is Max Frisch, one of the 
three Swiss dramatists (the others: Friedrich Duerrenmatt 
and Vienna-born Fritz Hochwalder) who now are the only 
German-language playwrights whose works have found 
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recognition abroad. But the Residenztheater’s most inter- 
esting, and controversial, production this season is a hold- 
over. This is Biichner’s Danton’s Death, produced by grand 
old Fritz Kortner, who used four months for its rehearsals 
and who allegedly consumed half of the theatre’s annual 
budget for its thirty-two sets. When it opened last July, 
most of the critics complained about its slow pace and 
overload of significance. Kortner and the management, 
bolstered by public interest, bravely kept it on, and rem- 
edied its shortcomings. After the pace had been quickened, 
the intricate mass scenes suddenly seemed to revive the 
theatrical magic of Berlin’s fabulous twenties. 

A few blocks up the Maximilianstrasse is the Kammer- 
spiele, a nine-hundred-seat house with an adjoining 130- 
seat workshop theatre, both maintained by the city on a 
$440,000 subsidy. It has an ensemble of thirty. The house 
was built in 1906, in an era of experimentation, and it sur- 
vived the war relatively unharmed. Before the war it was 
a famous tryout place for authors, directors, actors and de- 
signers who later gained fame on the Kurfiirstendamm. 
This was the stage where Strindberg and Wedekind had 
early hearings, where the German expressionists experi- 
enced their first scandals, and where Brecht infuriated the 
Nazis. Because of the current sterility of German literary 
output, the Kammerspiele /ntendant, Hans Schweikart, 
has had to turn his theatre into a showcase for novel inter- 
pretations of the classics and the best in modern drama 
from abroad. Primarily through these attempts, T. S. Eliot, 
John Osborne, Ezra Pound, Samuel Beckett and Eugéne 
Ionesco now are known to German intellectuals. This sea- 
son Schweikart has made his contribution to the Schiller 
anniversary by unleashing Erwin Piscator on Don Carlos. 
it was followed by Albert Camus’ The Pessessed, Tennes- 
see Williams’ Sweet Bird of Youth, Jean Anouilh’s Gen- 
eral Quichotte, and Jean-Paul Sartre’s The Recluse of 
Altona. 

The Bavarian Opera and the Gartnertheater (dedicated to 
light opera, Viennese operettas and occasional American 
musicals) are also subsidized, but fifteen of Munich’s nine- 
teen stages operate without gevernment support. Most of 
them came into being within the last few years. They do 
not have permanent ensembles, but their offerings have an 
extremely wide range. The best is Gerhard Metzner’s ele- 
gant, five-hundred-seat Komédie. It has been flourishing 
since 1949 on a diet that includes the best of Noel Coward 
and Sacha Guitry, usually performed by casts headed by 
film stars. Other Munich houses, like the Theater in der 
Briennerstrasse and the Theater unter den Arkaden, fare 
very well on spicy French farces and German musicals. 
Munich’s theatrical boom will bring two new theatres next 
year. The Siiddeutsche Zeitung’s theatre editor commented 
recently, “Judging from the steadily mounting public in- 
terest that lately seems to accept anything and everything 
on the Munich stage, one almost feels tempted to declare 
this to be a theatrical millenium which has arrived virtually 
overnight, But . . . the theatrical boom has depended al- 
most entirely on reviving the old and the steady import of 
plays from abroad. The never-never land of the Maximili- 
anstrasse rarely touches the contemporary German scene, 
for the simple reason that no German authors have emerged 
to describe and deal with it.” 


That statement is not entirely correct; one segment of 
home-grown theatre displays considerable liveliness and 
preoccupation with current events. The four Munich liter- 
ary cabarets present revues on neat, small stages barely 
separated from the smoky, overcrowded audience areas. 
They are shoestring projects, and have only one purpose: 
to offer a penetrating, always critical, frequently satirical, 
and occasionally moving commentary on the basically un- 
fathomable phenomenon that is West Germany today. The 
current flowering of Munich’s political cabarets results 
from the convergence of two traditions. The original form 
—sketches interspersed with monologues and chansons, all 
presided over by a conférencier—had first been developed 
successfully around the turn of the century in the artists’ 
quarter. Twenty years later the form was taken up in Ber- 
lin. There, all vestiges of dilettantism were removed; to 
the highly polished texts was added music by men like 
Kurt Weill and Frederic Hollander. There is a Hollander 
revue each year in the Intimes Theater, now undoubtedly 
the wittiest and most polished of all of Munich’s political 
stages. There is also a full house each night at the Kleines 
Ensemble, and tickets must be ordered a month in advance 
at the Zwiebel, where Michael Burke, a stoic young man 
who is the only genuine comic to develop in Germany since 
the war, holds forth. The cognoscenti, however, head for a 
small converted restaurant in a gaslit side street of Schwab- 
ing. It is called Lach und Schiessgesellschaft; the ensemble 
consists of three young, rather unsightly Berlinese actors 
and a fading blonde from the Rhineland, all of whom are 
expert at double-entendre. The playlets and songs are 
mostly the work of a group of Berlin authors now living 
in Munich garrets. Their themes pull no punches in treat- 
ing every aspect of life in Germany, the foibles of Aden- 
auer, the inhumanities in the Soviet zone, the antics of the 
newly rich, the shallowness of the reconstituted middle 
class. Though Munich literary cabarets can be justly ac- 
cused of directing their barbed wit against anything and 
everything, all four—especially the Lach und Schiessge- 


sellschaft—stanchly wage a relentless, uncompromising 
fight against the rebirth of Prussian militarism and the 
dregs of Nazism. 


Munich is the mecca of many with aspirations in the the- 
atre, including those who manage to flee from the East 
zone. Competition is keen, however, and even if the new 
comer finally lands a coveted job on Maximilianstrasse, the 
average wage may often be less than $150 per month, and 
may never exceed $500, less than half of what the larger 
theatres in the rich Rhineland offer. But there are two com- 
pensating factors: Munich has become the center of the 
German film industry, and the huge Geiselgasteig movie 
studios recently were converted to television production. 
Acting in Munich now means the arrival that the Kurfiir- 
stendamm once signified. A year ago, this condition was 
tempered by the thought that Munich would experience an 
eclipse when Berlin again became the capital of a united 
Germany. Today, such a development seems more remote 
than ever. end 
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act one 


The living room of a house high on 
a hill in San Francisco, overlooking 
the Golden Gate. The house is old 
and rambling and made of wood, and 
protrudes in many directions with 
bays and turreis and balconies. It was 
built in the 1880's by a man named 
Dougherty as his own monument to 
San Francisco’s bonanza days, and 
unlike most such houses it is still 
lived in by his descendants. This 
room, though it has been “modern- 
ized” by each successive generation, 
still reflects the feel of the house. It is 
light and spacious, and despite many 
_ modern touches gives the sense of en- 
joying a gay old age. Perhaps it is be- 
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cause the present occupants show a 
flair for combining the old and the 
new with taste and discrimination 
and humor. The paintings on the 
walls range through many periods, 
from an oil depicting the driving of 
the Golden Spike to mark the comple- 
tion of the first transcontinental rail- 
road, through Toby Rosenthal and 
his paintings that told a story, 
through Pissarro, through Soutine 
and Braque. 

The back wall of the room runs on 

a slant from upstage right to down- 
stage left, and is taken up for the 
most part by a wide, deep bay win- 
dow that looks north across the Bay 
to the hills of Marin County, with the 
single dramatic span of the Golden Gate 


ner, Walter Abel (Scene 2, Act Il). 


Bridge soaring across the strait to the 
west. A wide comfortable upholstered 
window seat runs the width of the 
window, and the entire bay window is 
u step above the level of the room. 
The entrance to the room is through 
an arch from the hallway, upstage 
right. The staircase to the second 
floor, unseen, is on the hall side of the 
right wall. There is an opening in this 
wall, down right, some six or eight feet 
above the level of the room, so that 
one pausing on the landing, ascend- 
ing or descending, has a commanding 
view of the room. The opening is 
arched, and has a balustrade and, 
without protruding into the room, 
gives the effect of a balcony. It stands 
open in the daytime, is usually cur- 
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tained at night. Against the wall 
below it is a charming small Vic- 
torian sofa. A little farther upstage, 
against this same wall, is a handsome 
secretary, with a telephone on it and 
a chair before it. It is open, and the 
space near the telephone is covered 


with mail and opened correspondence. 


In the center of the room is a large 
round ottoman, capable of holding 
six people in a circle. It is flanked by 
two comfortable chairs and two low 
tables. 

In the left wall is a doorway lead- 
ing to a large room that is sun room 
and bar and catchall. Partly visible 
through this doorway are glass doors 
giving onto steps that lead down into 
the gardens. 

The room has charm and its com- 
fortable. 

It is late afternoon of a day early 

in June. The western sun silhouettes 
the Bridge and casts slanting rays 
through the window. 

At rise, Toy, an elderly Chinese 
houseboy, is discovered at the otto- 
man opening boxes tied with brightly 


Poole | Abruptly] When did they 
put that up? 

Toy—Golden Gate Bridge? Long 
time ago. Mebbe twenty year. 
Poole——Oh, pioneers. [He has 
moved on to stare at the painting of 
the driving of the Golden Spike} San 
Franciscans seem to have a mania for 
building things that will get them out 
of San Francisco. 

Toy——No. Other way ‘lound. 

Poole Turns with a smile, 
pleased | Other way “lound! 
Toy——Bling people in! 
Poole——What name you got? 
Toy—Toy. 

Poole——Toy. Were you born here, 
Toy? 

Toy—' Nodding] Me native son. 
Poole——I see. Tell me: in nineteen 
six, was it an earthquake or a fire? 
Toy——Fire. 

Poole——No further questions. Get 
me settled and draw me a bath, will 
you? 


Toy——[ Not moving] You stay here? 


Poole—I am the essential guest, Toy. 


Toy—Missy not tell. 
[Poole eves him narrowly, then 
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colored ribbons, evidently containing 
gifts. There is no way of telling Toy’s 
age; he is wrinkled, starched and 
bland. He removes a cocktail shaker 
from one of the boxes, regards it 
grimly, then puts it down, muttering. 
He digs into another box and brings 
out another cocktail shaker. He opens 
another box, brings out another cock- 
tail shaker, regards it angrily, and 
swears at it in Chinese. He puts it 
down, digs into another box, and 
comes up with a large cocktail shaker 
in the shape of a bell, with a handle. 
He stares at it, mystified but pleased, 
and then shakes it, trying to make it 
sound. The telephone rings. He looks 
up, startled, stares at the shaker, then 
shakes it again. The telephone rings. 
Startled again, he waits, hears the 
phone ring again, puts down the 
shaker and starts for the phone. The 
doorbell rings; the phone continues 
to ring. Toy picks up the phone. 
Toy—l[Into phone] You wait. 

[He puts the phone down, and goes 
into the hall. A moment, then we hear 
voices, off: “Leave your bags here, 


smiles briefly and digs into his 
pocket | 

Poole—Missy not know. But when 
Missy know, Missy very glad. You 
take good care this master, Toy. Him 
need friend. Him also goddam 
thirsty. [Pleasantly, but abruptly] 
Whiskey-soda, Toy. Chop-chop! 

[He has brought out a roll of bills. 
Toy hurries across the room toward 
the sun room] 

Toy—[As he goes] How come you 
talk so good? 

Poole—Come war me fight in Hong 
Kong mebbe five, six month. [He 
says something slightly obscene in 
Cantonese. Toy laughs. As Toy 
passes him, Poole deftly and almost 
imperceptibly holds out a bill, and 
Toy just as deftly and imperceptibly 
takes it without pausing and goes on 
into the sun room. Poole lifts the por- 
trait of the little girl from the wall, 
carries it into the center of the room, 
and sets it down on the upstage side 
of the ottoman. He stands admiring it 
for a moment, then his attention is 
attracted by noises coming from the 
telephone. He crosses to it and picks 


Jack?” “That's fine, thanks. Here 
you are.” “Okay.” The front door 
slams. Another slight pause, then 
Biddeford Poole enters. He is a well- 
set-up man in his late forties, tall and 
lean, with an easy way of handling 
himself that bespeaks much time 
spent at games. The tanned face has 
humor and vitality and a darting in- 
terest in everything it looks on. This 
is a man who is almost never bored. 
This is also a man who is completely 
conscious of his charm and who uses 
it flagrantly. He wears a trench coat 
and holds a hat, and he carries in 
one arm a tall object wrapped in 
white cloth and bound with string. He 
strides in eagerly, pleased with the 
house and the room, fixing everything 
in his mind as he goes. He sets the 
wrapped object on a table, notices on 
the wall nearby a lovely portrait of a 
little girl about five, painted by Au- 
gustus John. He stands and stares at 
it for a long time. Toy waits. Poole 
turns back into the room, still looking 
about, and stops to stare out the win- 
dow at the view] 


it up] Yes? ... Oh, I’m terribly 
sorry; someone came in. What is it? 
... The champagne . . . for the wed- 
ding. .. No, Mr. Rousseau, the sam- 
ples of champagne you sent will not 
do; they are undrinkable, I’m sorry 
... Yes, send around some Dom 
Perignon forty-three .. . or forty- 
seven ... | Toy hurries in with a high- 
ball on a small silver tray] ... Expen- 
sive? For launching a ship, perhaps; 
not for my daughter’s wedding. . . 
How many cases have you... [He 
turns to Toy and takes the highball | 
How many will there be at the recep- 
tion, Toy? 

Toy—We invite mebbe fo’ hundred. 
Poole—[ Takes a long drink and 
turns back to the phone} That won’t 
be enough; we'll need fifteen cases. 
... Come now, gather yourself to- 
gether, Mr. Rousseau. I’m sure you 
can find what I want among your 
more reputable competitors. [He 
hangs up] Okay, Toy, we go topside 
now. 

Toy—l([Who has been staring at 
him] You belong Young Missy? You 
allee same fathla? 
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Poole—Me allee same father. 
Toy——You stay ’way long time. 
Poole——(| Eagerly] Is she beautiful, 
Toy? [He steps quickly to the por- 
trait of the little girl and turns it so 
that Toy may look at it with him] As 
beautiful now? No photograph has 
ever told me. 

Toy——Still velly pletty. 
Poole—This is no time to be in- 
scrutable! Is she beautiful and bright 
and charming and gay? The most 
beautiful thing you’ve ever known? 
[A moment, as Toy stares at the por- 
trait, then at Poole | 

To | Abruptly] Yes. 

Poole Ah! 

Toy—Velly pletty; velly glown up. 
I think you no lecognize now. 
Poole——{ Gently] I think I will. 
She’ll be as her mother was, I think. 

[Toy looks a bit dubious] No? Old 
Missy changed, Toy? Now just like 
one fat old woman? 

Toy——No. Big girl, but no fat. Velly 
stlong ‘oman, Missy Dougherty. 
Poole—|Grimly] She was always a 
strong woman. [ Abruptly, suddenly 
nervous | Get the bags, Toy. I want to 
get the hell topside. [Toy starts for 
the hall| I want a room with a view, 
Toy. I want to look out on this. 

Toy | As he disappears | Guest looms 
in flont of house. Look out on stleet. 
Poole-—[{ Calling | I am not going to 
look out on the street! 

Toy-——[ Off] You guest! 

Poole smiles and gets out the roll 
again, and peels off a bill 
Poole——What rooms look out on the 
Bay? 

Toy Appearing in the doorway 
with the bags| Young Missy bed- 
loom, Missy sitting loom, Missy-Mas- 
ter bedloom, Master study. No guest 
loom. Okay, we go topside. 

He disappears up the stairs) 
Poole—J(Takes a swallow of his 
drink, picks up the portrait, and 
starts out, calling] Does Master’s 
study have a bed and a bath? 

Toy——[ Visible for a moment 
through the archway on the landing | 


Yes, ma’am. Him allee time sleep in 


study when Missy get mad. 
Poole——That sounds just right for 
me. It'll bring back old times. 


Toy——No, ma’am——you guest. 
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(As Poole appears on the landing for 
a moment, he lets go with a string of 
Cantonese. Toy shrieks with laugh- 
ter. They go on up. Silence. The front 
door opens. We hear Kate, out in the 
hall, call: “Jim! You won't forget 
that box! It’s there on the back 
seat!” Jim answers: “No, dear!” 
ind then, Jessica: “I’ve got the suit, 
Mother!” And then, from Kate: 
“Careful, darling.” | 

Jessica— [Of | It’s to show how 
steady my nerves are. [She enters, 
laden with packages, balancing a 
larger flat box on her head as she 
walks| Just because a girl’s about to 
get married, people expect her to be 
in a nervous twitch. 

Kate——[ Entering | The word is trem- 
ulous, darling. And it’s what you’re 
supposed to be. [She comes down 
right and drops the large box she is 
carrying on a chair, and starts to take 
off her hat and gloves. At the same 
time Jessica marches with stately 
tread to the bay window, lets the box 
slide off her head onto the window 
seat, and drops the other packages 
there. These two are mother and 
daughter. Katharine Dougherty is in 
her forties, handsome, self-possessed, 
direct, possessive ; a woman of for- 
midable energy and executive power, 
yet feminine, smartly dressed, with a 
flair for clothes and an air of worldli- 
ness. Her daughter, Jessica Poole, 
may be all these things one day, but 
at twenty-one seems fresh out of the 
egg and not quite formed. She is 
bright and gay and open, and uncer- 
tain, sure in her enthusiasms, which 
are bookish and musical, unsure 
when confronted with someone else’s 
evaluation of the world. Physically, 
she is pretty and has that easy control 
of a lithe body that is the best feature 
of California girls| Thank God this 
day is over. But we did get every- 
thing. [She consults a list} 
Jessica—T[In a singsong; she’s been 
over it many times] Hat-shoes-gloves- 
goingawaydress-bag-stockings-bra- 
slip-cape ... Cape! [She turns in a 
panic] Mother! My mink cape! 
[Kate holds up the box she brought 
in, and Jessica darts down and takes 
it with a gasp of relief| Oohh! If I 
lost that. I wouldn’t get married 


Kate—|Glancing at the boxes on 
the ottoman) Well! More loot! 
Jessica—( With a groan] Isn’t it 
awful? 

Kate—You can’t tell till you've 
looked. 

She crosses to the secretary and 
starts to open a stack of mail | 
J essica—But I feel like such a 
moocher! “You are cordially invited 
to my wedding, kindly remit gifts!” I 
might as well pass the plate in 
church! 

Kate——{ Looking up from a letter | 
Hmm! Why hasn’'t anyone thought of 
that? The Platts aren’t coming. Fun, 
though, isn’t it? 
Jessica——Wonderful fun. 

Her stepfather, James Dougherty, 
enters carrying a large dress box. He 
is a stocky, good-humored man near- 
ing fifty, quiet and assured | 
Jim——What's fun? A wedding? 

J essica—Jim, I want you to do some- 
thing for me. 

Jim——What? 

Jessica—I want you to call all the 
society editors, and tell them to say 
that the bride was as cool as a cu- 
cumber. 

Jim——{[ Handing her the box) And 
much, much prettier! [He moves 
down to Kate, holding out a tele- 
gram | Telegram, madam. I met the 
boy at the door. 

Jessica—Oh! 

Jim——[As Kate opens it and reads 
ike le:...7 

Kate——[ With a small smile of re- 
lief) No. 

Jessica——[ Flatly] Oh. 

She turns away and wanders up to 
ward the table on which the tall 
wrapped object stands | 
Katec——The Deerings are delighted 
to have an excuse for a little trip to 
California, and will we please reserve 
a room for them at the Mark. 

Jim——{ Quietly, with a smile] You 
seem relieved. 

Kate——[Smiles] Jessica, check off 
those presents and put them in your 
book. 

Jessica—Y es, Mother. [Eying the 


tall object) What do you suppose this is? 


Kate——Open it and see. 
Jessica—Oh, no! Toy would never 
forgive me if I opened it first. 
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Jim——W ow, look at all the cocktail 
shakers. 
Kate——Lovely, dear. 
Jessica—tThat makes nine. 
Kate——Dear, if you don’t write those 
things in your bridal book, you'll get 
them all mixed up. 
Okay. [With Jim’s help 
she gathers up all the opened boxes 
she can manage, and starts for the 
sun room] But I don’t see why all 
your friends think I’m an alcoholic. 
She is gone. Kate laughs and drops 
into a chair and stretches out with a 


Jessica 


sigh | 

Kate——Ooh, my feet! 
Jim——Want a drink? 
Kate——Pretty soon. You did take 
care of the liquor? 


Jim——Yep. Everything under control. 


Kate—And you're sure the Gover- 
nor’s coming? 

Jim——He’ll be here. 

Kate—[ Lost in thought] Jim, you 
know something? She really is cool 
as a cucumber. It bothers me. 
Jim-——You can’t tell, inside. 
Kate——[ Far away] No. I can tell. 
And it does bother me. A girl that 
young ... and in love... and about 
to be married... 

Jim——Should behave as her mother 
behaved when she was that young, 
and in love, and about to be married? 
How were you, Kate? As the young 
virgin approaching her bridal bed? 
Kate——{ Closing the subject] Cool as 
a cucumber. 

[The phone rings] 

Jim—I'Il get it. [He takes the 
phone] Hello... Yes... Yes, Mr. 
Rousseau ... You'll have to fly what 
in from New York? .. . [Startled] 
What? ...No!! [He turns to Kate] 
Did you order fifteen cases of cham- 
pagne at a hundred and fifty dollars 
a case?! ? 

Kate——[ Startled] No! 

Jim——[Into phone] No!!! Nobody 
ordered it!! .. . Well, stop looking 
around! ... No! ... Yes! ... All 
right! Thank you. [He hangs up] 
That’s the damndest thing. 


Kate——Fifteen cases of champagne 
at a hundred and fifty dollars a case! 
[Kate’s father, Mackenzie Savage, 


appears in the doorway. He is in his 
early seventies, a short, spare, 
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healthy man in full control of his 
faculties, with the cool vision of a 
man who has lived long and seen 
many things and is surprised by noth- 
ing. He can be gentle, he can be 
acid ; he measures his fellow men by 
severe and exacting standards and 
finds them wanting, but is not there- 
fore bitter. He is a man of another 
time, and he dresses to fit that time. 
He wears a white linen suit and a 
string tie and carries a white Stetson. 
His white hair is thick and cut a bit 
long. His white mustache is flowing | 
Savage—Sounds like a good party. 
[Kate and Jim turn} 

Kate——Oh! Father! 
Savage—Hello, daughter. 

[He kisses her cheek. Jim moves up 
to him with a warm smile of greeting | 
Jim—Well! The hermit of Mon- 
terey! Welcome to our city. 
Savage——How are you, Jim? 

[They shake hands} 

Jim—We didn’t expect you till later 
in the week. 

[He takes Savage’s hat and stick] 
Savage——A pocket of fog came and 
sat on my shoulder, and I had a sud- 
den hankering for the fleshpots. Well, 
daughter. How is the squirrel of the 
San Francisco hills? Still racing 
around in the cage. 

Kate—I can’t stop. 

Jim—She doesn’t want to. 
Savage—Better not to. While there 
is motion, there may be life. Where’s 
my granddaughter? 

Kate——[ Calling | Jessica! Come see! 
[To her father | Where are your bags? 
Savage—l left them at the club. 
Kate——Oh, Father, surely you'll stay 
with us this time. 

Savage—No. 

Kate——Here we are with all those 
guest rooms 

Savage——When the criminal returns 
to the scene of the crime, he puts up 
at the Bohemian Club. 

Jessica—T[ Entering | Mother, there’s 
a great big silver bowl, but I can’t—— 
[She sees Savage and flies to him] 
Jessica—Oh!!! 

Savage—Hello, Person. 

Jessica—[ With warmth and love 
and delight} Hello, Person. [She 
kisses him] You’ve come down out of 
your ivory tower. I’m glad. 


Savage——Only one thing could have 
brought me. Are you happy? 
Jessica—Happier now. I’ve missed 
you. You come so seldom. 
Savage—aAnd you not at all. They 
ask for you on Point Lobos. The 
waves pound at the rocks in fury, and 
the sea gulls circle and complain, be- 
cause you've stayed away. 
Jessica—And my cypress tree? 
Does my lonely cypress still reach 
patiently for the sky? 
Savage——Patiently and reproach- 
fully. I’ve told it that you’re to be 
married. And there’s a different 
sound, now, when the wind blows 
through. 

Jessica— Ah, Grandfather! 


[She embraces him fiercely, tearful 

and laughing | 

Savage——Y ou do serve liquor here, 
don’t you? 

Jim—Right away. Kate? 

[She shakes her head. Jim goes into 


the sun room. Jessica and Savage part | 


Savage——Well, now. 

Kate——You'll stay for dinner. 

I will. 

Kate——Just Jim and I. The young 
are being gay down the Peninsula. 
Jessica, why don’t you take your things 
upstairs and hang them in the closet? 


Savage- 


Jessica——Now? 

Kate——Yes, dear. 

[With a wicked smile] 
Why, Mother? What do you want to 
talk to Grandfather about? 
Kate——Jessica! 

-[Chuckling] Pretty foxy, 
aren't you? 

Jessica—Oh, I always can tell. 
Mother, you don’t have to send me 
out of the room, I’m a big girl now. 
I’m about to be married, remember? 
Jim— Entering with two high- 
balls] I dug out some of the ancestral 
bourbon. 


Jessica 


Savage 


Savage—tThank you, Jim. 
Jim—Jess, how about opening the 
thing? [Indicating the tall wrapped 
object] It’s the most interesting 
shape that’s come in in days. 

All right. Grandfather, 
Jim gave me a mink cape as a going- 


Jessica 


away present! 
No! That ought to knock 
*em dead in Paris! 


Savage- 
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" Jim——| At work on the object, grins] 


It feels lumpy. 

Jessica——Oh, we’re not going to 
Paris on our honeymoon, Grand- 
father. 

Savage—Oh? Why not? 

Jessica— Well, Roger got a notice of 
a big cattle auction in Hawaii, and 
there’s a prize bull he thinks he might 
want to buy, so. . . we decided to kill 
two birds with one stone. 
Savage—([Glancing at Kate] Prac- 
tical, eh? Couldn’t he buy a bull in 
Paris? 

Kate—-[Coolly] Paris can be hot at 
this time of year. [Jim pulls the 
wrappings away from the object, and 
Kate yelps at the sight of it] Appp! 
[The object is a tall, bold, primitive 
carving in dark brown wood, obvious- 
ly African] 

Jessica—Oh, my! 

Jim—Lovely, dear. 

Kate—Really, what a hell of a thing 
to send a bride! 

Jim——A pretty expensive joke. 
These things are collectors’ items. 
No card. 

Kate—I’m not surprised. 
Jessica—It’s sort of beautiful though, 
isn’t it? 

Savage—T([With a quick nod of ap- 
proval] Yes, it is. 

Jessica—Hah! Wait till Roger sees it! 
[Jim sets an ash tray on the head of 
the carving, where it rests securely] 
Jim—Tell him it’s an ash tray. 
Kate——Lovely, dear. [She has moved 
upstage to get the suit box and the 
fur bow, and now brings them to Jes- 
sica and piles them on her] Darling, 
why don’t you go up and try on your 
going-away suit, and let us see how 
it looks with the mink cape? 
Jessica—[Reproachfully] Oh, 
Mother! 

Savage——And be sure to wash be- 
hind the ears. 

Kate——Come along, dear. 
Jessica—All right. 

Kate——And put on the shoes and 
carry the bag so we can see it all to- 
gether. 

Jessica—Okay. 

[She starts out] 

Kate——How’s the book coming, 
Father? 


Savage—I write at it. When I can 
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tear myself away from the view of 
Monterey Bay. Most seductive. [/n- 
specting the carving} Katharine, do 
you remember your Aunt Edith? 
[Kate laughs, and hears a giggle be- 
hind her, and turns to find Jessica 
standing there, holding the boxes | 
Jessica—l[ Grinning] I'm still here. 
Kate—[With a small smile] All 
right. Father, I think you’ve gathered 
by now that Jim and I want to talk to 
you. 

Jim—Hmmmmm? 

Savage—Yes, it seems pretty obvi- 
ous. What about? 

Kate—Jim thinks you ought to be 
the one to give the bride away. 
Jim—[Embarrassed| Kate! 
Jessica—([Just as embarrassed | Oh, 
dear! 

Savage—[Not at all embarrassed | 
Oh? Why? 

Kate—He’s being noble. 

Jim—TI'm not being noble. But I’m 
her stepfather ... and she. . . wor- 
ships you. 

Savage—She worships you, too, Jim. 
She has an infinite capacity for wor- 
ship. 

[Jessica is beginning to wish she 
hadn’t stayed | 

Jim—Well, there are times when I 
think you’ve had a lot more to do with 
bringing her up than either one of us, 
and1...I’d just like to see you walk 
down the aisle with her, that’s all. 
Savage—tThat is noble of you, Jim. 
And sentimental. Have you consulted 
the bride? She might have some 
thoughts on the matter. 

Jessica—J[ Dying] Oh, no! I mean, 
yes! I mean... couldn’t you both do it? 
[They all grin] 

Jim—Honey, if all the men who wor- 
ship you were to walk down the aisle 
with you, it would look like a Shrin- 
ers’ parade. 

Jessica-—Oh! I think I will try my 
suit on! [She races for the door | 
Don’t go away, Grandfather! 
Savage—TI'll be here. [She is gone, 
and they look after her. Then Savage 
looks from Jim to Kate calmly] 1 take 
it you haven’t heard from Biddeford 
Poole, Esquire. The rightful father. 
Kate—Not a word. 

Savage——Have you tried to get in 
touch with him? 


Kate——I wrote to him two months 
ago. And Jim sent a cable for me last 
week. 

Jim— All we have is the address of 
his solicitors in London. 
Savage—That should have done it. 
Don’t you think it strange, Kate? 
Kate—No, I don’t. In fifteen years, 
he’s written to Jessica exactly three 
times. He’s remembered her birthday 
exactly twice. And he never heard of 
Christmas. Why should he let his 
daughter’s wedding disturb his gay, 
roving life? The fabulous Pogo 
Poole! International playboy! 
Sportsman. Globetrotter. Heel. 
Savage——I detect a slight note of 
rancor. 

Kate——F ather, you will give her away. 
Savage—No. 

Kate—Why not? 

Savage—-I love and respect her too 
much to “give her away.” 
Kate—Why, so do we all, but 
Savage—But convention demands it. 
What convention, daughter? That 
when a young woman reaches a cer- 
tain age, she must be disposed of as 
quickly as possible? Why must mar- 
riage be thought of as a fixed law of 
nature, like gravity? She needn't be 
given away. 

Kate——[ Studying him] Don’t you 
approve of this marriage? 
Savage—No. I do not. 

Kate—-Y ou’ve never said so. 
Savage—lI’ve never been asked. I 
used to be a contentious man, but as 
I grew older I lost my nerve. I wait to 
be asked, now. 

Jim—Roger’s a good boy, Mr. Savage. 
Savage—lI'm sure. He’s not my con- 
cern. But I have a granddaughter 
with wit and intelligence and a sweet 
love of life. She has an inquiring 
spirit and an eagerness to explore, 
and a capacity for living that delight 
me. How will she use them now? Cut 
down in the prime of her life by mar- 
riage! 


Kate—--Father, we all agree that 
you're slightly mad, but since you 
agree, we're not quite sure. 
Savage——Why give her to somebody 
else to use? She hasn’t begun to use 
herself! She’s hardly begun to know 
how! Let her hear her own music, 
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let her step to the beat of her own 
drummer! “Do what you love. Know 
your own bone; gnaw at it, bury it, 
unearth it, and gnaw it still!” 
Kate—Who said that? 
Savage—Henry. David. Thoreau. 
(Raises his glass to the statue] Your 


health, madam. 

Kate——He was mad, too. There’s 
something about solitude . . . 
Katharine, do you approve 
of this marriage? 

Kate——I certainly do! But I did not, 
as you imply, engineer it! 

[Swinging on Jim] Do 


Savage 


Savage 
you, Jim? 
Jim—I'm only her stepfather— 
Kate—-Jim!!! 

Jim—|( Quickly) But I most certain- 
ly do approve! Of course I approve! 
Savage——I'll disqualify you, if you’d 
like. [Glancing at Kate] Yes, of 
course you approve. You say we three 
have brought her up, but I have in- 
dulged myself: I taught her the use- 
less things. You were more realistic 
than I. You brought her up to know 
how to live in this lunch-on-Monday, 
tea-on-Tuesday world of yours, and 
the measure of your success is that 
she is now well trained and equipped 
to be the mate of a wealthy breeder of 
bulls. 

Kate——( Patiently | Father—Jessica 
has fallen in love. This sort of thing 
happens every day. Boys and girls 
fall in love, and it is announced in the 
papers, and families gather, and pres- 
ents are sent, and then they marry 
and (God willing) live happily ever 
after. 

Savage——Don't put the responsibili- 
ty on God. He didn’t ask for it. 
Jim——You don’t believe that mar- 
riages are made in Heaven. 
Savage——We do not know what they 
do in Heaven. But what they do not 
do, we are told precisely: they neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage. 
Kate——And who said that? 
Savage—I did! 

Kate——I don’t believe you. 
Savage——All right. Jonathan Swift. 
Kate——-You were always a non- 
domestic animal, Father. 

Savage——I am not pleading the case 
of the nondomestic male; it is a 
rapidly disappearing breed. The 
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young men have become shy and frail 
and dispirited. They are the ones who 
need the security of marriage, the 
dull comfort of marriage, the sanc- 
tuary of marriage. Let them wait. All 
they can offer is an inclination to 
breed; why should we give them our 
daughters? No. Let the young women 
have the time of their lives, and breed 
at a time of their choosing. 
Kate——Jessica wants to breed now! 
Savage—She’s inclined to the act, 
not the moral sanction. It’s a common 
confusion. 

Kate—Give me your drink, Jim. 
We're getting into morality. 
Savage—Morality is merely— 
Kate——Father! You are not writing 
your book. This is not a chapter in 
the History of Human Nonsense. 
Savage—([Cheerfully undaunted | 
Oh, yes it is! Shall I quote? [And he 
quotes | “Nature has not kept up with 
the times. If woman could have the 
moment of pleasure and go on to do 
the work of the world, leaving the 
male behind to conceive and gestate, 
then might the world approach its 
millennium. The young men of this 
day were meant to be mothers.” 

[A pause as he considers the picture | 
Kate——{ Finally, slowly and quietly] 
Father—now that you've quoted to 
us so freely, may I ask you a ques- 
tion? 

Savage—What? 

Kate—Will you walk down the aisle 
with Jessica? 

Savage—( Firmly] Yes. [Kate nods 
with satisfaction; she knows her 
father] But I must warn you that 
when the preacher looks up and says: 
“Who giveth this woman?” and 
everyone turns and looks at me, I may 
easily say, “Not guilty.” 
Kate—Thank you, Father. 
Jim——Sir? Morality is merely what? 
Savage——Low blood pressure. [ The 
two men bow to each other] Is there 
more where this came from, or were 
your ancestors careful? 
Jim——[They move toward the sun 
room] Kate, will that hold you? 
[She nods} 

Kate——{ Easily] Father .. .? [He 
turns} You were never very happy 
with Mother, were you? 
Savage——Your mother was a saint, 


who made our home an outpost of 
Heaven. It’s why I spent so much 
time in saloons. 

[He goes. Jim follows him out. Kate 
starts to tidy up the mess of presents, 
but abandons the job and wanders up 
to the window to stare across the Bay 
to the hills. A long moment, then 
Poole appears at the balcony on the 
stairway landing and leans out to 
look about the room. He sees her | 
Poole—Hello, Katharine. [Kate is 
still as Lot’s wife for a stunned sec- 
ond; then she turns] You were ex- 
pecting me. 

Kate——No, we weren’t .. . I mean, 
yes, we—Where the hell did you 
come from? 

Poole—Kenya. [Then, helpfully, as 
she stares in dismay] Africa. 
Kate—[ Sharply] I know where 
Kenya is! 

Poole—Most people don’t. May I 
come down? [He disappears, and 
Kate makes a leap for her handbag. 
She gets it open, with her back to the 
door, and pulls out her compact, but 
then it is too late: he is in the room. 
Poole moves down to her, circling a 
bit, smiling with anticipation, giving 
the sense of a questing bird dog] 
How are you, Kate? 

[He leans forward to kiss her. She 
holds out her hand quickly to shake 
hands, stopping his movement | 
Kate——[ With too much nervous 
brightness} Well, Pogo! 
Poole—[Takes her hand and holds 
on to it] I’m sorry I couldn’t let you 
know I was coming. I was moving too 
fast. And then, I seemed to have mis- 
laid your address. I had to look it up 
at the airport when I got in. 
Kate—Perfectly all right. After all, 
we were expecting you. 

Poole—tThe cable only caught up 
with me day before yesterday. So, 
you see— 

Kate—I wrote you a letter months 
ago. 

Poole——I didn’t get it. 

Kate—Oh. [Then, brightly] Well, 
anyway, you're here! 

Poole—Yes. 

[And he waits, gently amused] 
Kate—Did you bring your wife? I 
mentioned in my letter-——Oh, but 
then of course you didn’t get it— 
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Poole—I have no wife. 
Kate——Again? 

Poole I'm not very retentive, am I? 
Ka:e——A bit slipshod. I take it she’s 
divorced, not dead. [He nods | And 
that makes—— 

Poole——Only three. Counting you. 
Kate——Yes, I suppose you have to 
count me. 

Poole——t insist on counting you. 
You're looking well, Kate. 
Kate——Thank you. [And now, aware 
that he still holds her hand, she dis- 
engages it| I suppose this is the mo- 
ment for each of us to say: “You 
haven't changed.” 

Poole—No point in saying it unless 
we have. Have you? 

Kate——Of course! 

Poole——| Dubiously| Oh? [He steps 
back and examines her from head to 
toe, admiringly, then begins to circle 
her slowly as she stands stock-still. 
When he gets to her rear, he nods ap- 
provingly | Very good. 
Kate—Would you like to look at 

my teeth? 

[She bares them] 

Poole—I'm quite impressed. 


[He has come around to face her again} 


Kate——What did you expect in fif- 
teen years? Fatty degeneration? 
Poole——Y ou’ve borne the burden of 
the years very nicely. 

Kate——You've had the same amount 
of burden, you know. 

Poole——[ With tender affection. He 
has moved in to stand close to her, a 
little too close] Ah, but you’re one of 
those lucky ones that improve with 
age. You've . . . ripened. 
Kate——[Tenderly, matching his 
tone | J shall go on a diet tomorrow. 
[ And having closed that off, she steps 
back and is politely bright again] 
Where are you staying? If we had 
known you were coming, we would 
have reserve J— 

Poole—Here. 

Kate——a room for——Here? 

Poole——Y our houseboy was good 
enough to take me in. I knew you 
wouldn't want me to stay anywhere 
else. 

Kate——No, of course not, but— 
Poole——Father of the bride and all 
that. 

Kate—Yes, of course, but——[ And 
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she stops short | Now, why the hell 
am I being polite? Pogo, I would 
much prefer it if you went to a hotel. 
Poole—(Reproachfully| Ah, no, 
Kate. Think how it would look. We 
must consider our daughter. 
Kate——W e must consider our daugh- 
ter!! 

Poole—l(Innocently| She is our 
daughter. 

[She stares at him grimly for a long 
moment | 

Kate——Did Toy get you settled? 
Poole—Beautifully settled. Delight- 
ful room; delicious view. 

Kate——[ With a grim smile] Of 
Green Street? I'm surprised you 
didn’t pre-empt one of the rooms 
looking out on the Bay. 

[He smiles sweetly and turns away 
to prowl the room| 

Poole—TI'm crazy about the house, 
Kate. Is it very old? 

Kate——By San Francisco standards. 
Jim’s grandfather built it in the eight- 
een eighties. Of course, by European 
standards that’s only yesterday. 
Poole——{ Staring out the window | 
Sometimes the immediate past is far- 
thest away. 

Kate——They say every true San 
Franciscan has one foot on a hill and 
the other in the past. [A moment] I 
love this house. More than anything 
I’ve ever had. 

[He turns and regards her closely] 
Poole—You’'ve settled in. 

Kate——[ With a sure, almost defiant 
nod} Deep into the woodwork. I’ve 
become part of something that is sure 
and settled and ... permanent; that’s 
been lived in and will go on being 
lived in—— 

Poole—By Doughertys. 

Kate——| Levelly] I'm a Dougherty. 
Poole—What about Jessica? 


[A moment, and a sense of tension, a 
feeling that they have got to the heart 
of the matter} 


Kate——Her name is still yours .. . 
until Saturday. 

Then it becomes Henderson. [ Pause] 
I'll call her down. 
Poole—T([Quickly] No, not yet. [He 
begins to prowl again, nervously] 
She seems very much like me. From 
her letters, I mean. 


© opposite page (top): 

Savage—A pocket of fog came 

and sat on my shoulder, 

and | had a sudden hankering 

for the fleshpots . . . 

[Charlie Ruggles, Cornelia Otis Skinner) 
[text on page 25) 


Kate—Yes, she is. She has all your 
charm—[ He glances at her quick- 
ly |——and your gift for music. 
Poole—Does she play well? [She 
nods | Good. [He turns away, sees the 
statue, and nods hello to it| She 
wrote she was studying with someone 
very good, here. What's his name? 
Kate—Freedburg. You wouldn't 
know him. But very good. She still 
works with him. 
Poole——Why didn’t you send her to 
New York? 
Kate——She’s not that good. She'll al- 
ways be a gifted . . . amateur. 
Poole—Like me. 

A momentary twinge of pain across 
her face | 
Kate—It’s all she wants to be. 
Poole——But she looks like you. 
Kate——No, I'd say more like your 
mother. 
Poole— [With a smile] Has she 
nothing of you? 
Kate—Well . . . she bumps into furniture. 

He laughs | 
Poole—You're beginning to sound 
more like someone I know. What's he 
like? Dougherty? 
Kate——Why not meet him and judge 
for yourself? 
Poole—TI'd rather you prepared me. 
Will he be hearty-man-to-man and 
slap me on the back, or will he 
glower? 

Kate—He'll behave like a human 
being. 


© opposite page [bottom): 

Poole—And you were being foolishly 
modest. She does have something of you 
Certain little mannerisms . . . 

{Dolores Hart, Cyril Ritchard, 

Cornelia Otis Skinner) 

{text on page 32! 
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Poole—tThat’s repeating my ques- 
tion. Tell me about him. 
Kate—He’s very much eff person. 
Poole——That’s like saying he’s “so 
real.” 

| She smiles grimly | 

Kate——Very well. He is your age. 
Exactiy. He’s an attorney. It’s an old 
family firm, highly respected. He is a 
native son in the best meaning of the 
term, head of the Harbor Commis- 
sion, a strong power in California 
politics, extremely popular— 
Poole—I'm not asking for his busi- 
ness, political and social credentials. 
What’s he like with you? 
Kate——Oh, Pogo, you sound like a 
social worker! “Does your husband 
treat you good?” 

Poole—Well? Does he? 
Kate——([Childishly defiant] Damn 
good! He’s a wonderful guy, and I’m 
extremely happy with him! 
Poole—So there! 

Kate——I wish you'd stop trying to 
make me feel as though I had a run in 
my stocking. 

Poole——{ Lightly] You have. 
Kate—-—{Horrified] Where?! 

[She wheels around to try to see, and 
at that moment Jim enters carrying a 
drink and calling back into the sun 
room | 

Jim—No, don’t bother. Just sit tight 
and Ill bring them to you. 
Kate—[ Of balance] Oh, Jim! This 
is my husband! 

[And since that is the end of the 
world, she stands stock-still and waits 
for the roof to fall in. Poole crosses to 
Jim swiftly and shakes his hand] 
Poole—I'm delighted to meet you, 
Mr. Dougherty. Kate’s been telling 
me all about you. 

Jim——[ With a small grin] But she 
didn’t tell you we were married. 
Kate——[ Piteously] Oh, Jim. 
Jim——[ Amused] It’s all right, Kate. 
I can prove I’m your husband. 
Poole—And I can prove that I’m 
not. It sounds as though we should 
congratulate each other, but somehow 
it would seem rude, wouldn’t it? 
Jim—T'm glad you’ve come. We'd 
just about given you up. And Jessica 
would have been disappointed. 
Poole—I would have been horribly 
disappointed. It was 
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good of you to think of asking me. 


™ Jim—But naturally we would ask 


you. After all—— 

Poole—No, not many in your posi- 
tion would. After all, you must look 
on Jessica as your own daughter— 
Jim—Yes, of course I do, but she is 
your daughter, and—— 

Poole——and there are quite a few I 
know who, in your position, would 
have felt that I had no right to be 
here. It was damned decent of you— 
Jim—Nonsense! You're her father. 
Not only have you every right to be 
here, but— 

Poole——Ah, but it would have been 
so easy to forget to let me know. I 
can’t tell you how touched I was when 
that cable arrived, signed by you. 
Jim—Oh, well, that was purely acci- 
dental. Kate asked me to send it . . . 
Poole——No, there was something 
about seeing your name signed to it 
that made me feel— 

Jim——Well, naturally I was anxious, 
and— 

Kate——Oh, will you two stop being 
so... chummy!! 

[With an amused glance at her, Jim 
starts across the room toward the sec- 
retary | 

Jim—Your father wants to see the 
evening papers. 

Kate——Where’s my drink? 

[She starts looking for it, and finally 
finds it] 


Poole—I've been admiring your house. 


Jim—Yes, it’s a good one. My grand- 
father built it. You'll find him there 
in that picture, alongside James J. 
Hill. It’s the driving of the Golden 
Spike when they completed the first 
transcontinental railroad. 
Poole—Charming. 

[Jim has picked up the papers and 
has started back across the room) 
Jim—Have you come a long way? 
Kate——{ Flatly] South Africa. 
Jim——[ Stopping} Hmm? 
Kate——My letter didn’t reach him, 
but your cable caught up with him in 
South Africa. 

[Jim glances over at Poole} 
Poole—[Informatively] Kenya. 
[Jim shoots a puzzled glance at Kate | 
Jim—Kenya’s in East Africa, Kate. 
Kate——{ With a desperate, impatient 


wave of her hand] Well, it’s down 
that way! 

[Savage appears from the next room, 
and Poole catches sight of him and 
goes to meet him] 

Savage—Did you find the papers, 
Jim? 

Poole—Hello, Mr. Savage. Do you 
remember me? 

Savage—[Calmly] Yes, I do. How 
are you, Biddeford? 
Poole——Couldn’t be better. I’m hap- 
py to see you, sir. 

Savage—I take it you've come to 
give the bride away. 

Poole—1 most certainly have. 
Savage——Good. It will make Jessica 
happy. Where did you come from? 
Poole—Nairobi. 

[Kate lets it slide off | 
Savage—--That’s quite a way. Do you 
have the papers there, Jim? 
Jim—Yes, sir. 

[He brings them to him} 
Savage——You’re well traveled, 
Biddeford. 

Poole—I do seem to get about a bit, 
don’t I? Actually, the cable caught 
up with me high on the Tanganyika 
border. It was really a miracle that 
the runner found me... 
Jim——Were you on safari? 
Poole—No, no, I haven’t been shoot- 
ing this year. I broke my shoulder 
skiing, last winter, and—— 
Jim——Oh, yes, we read about that. 
Poole—And so I’ve just been potter- 
ing about. It’s quite gay, in Kenya. 
Hordes of people coming down from 
London to escape taxes. But then an 
old army chum of mine turned up on 
his way to do a bit of exploration for 
a mining company and I thought I'd 
trot along, stir up the blood a bit. As 
a matter of fact, it was Binks Mc- 
Allister, Kate. You remember Binks. 
Kate—[ Brightly] Of course. That 
spring in Venice! 

[Jim and Savage turn and look at 
her, and she lets it die] 
Poole——Wonderful chap, Binks. Ab- 
solutely fearless. I rather hated to 
leave him, but of course the cable 
came and I turned right around and 
trekked back to Nairobi. From there I 
flew to Cairo, Cairo to Rome, Rome to 
Paris, Paris to New York, New York 
to San Francisco, and—— 
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Jessica—Hey! Look at me! [She 
has leaned out over the balcony of the 
stair landing only long enough to 
shout that, then has disappeared to 
run downstairs. Poole stiffens and 
turns to face the doorway, as do the 
other two men. Kate rises, and waits. 
Jessica comes running into the room, 
dressed in a suit, wearing a hat, and 
with the fur cape over her shoulders. 
She is gay and excited, and races 
quite far into the room before she 
realizes there is a stranger there. She 
stops short and stares, then knows it 
is he, and smiles timidly] Oh. [Poole 
steps to her. It is difficult to know 
how much of the emotion is true and 
how much is put on, but he seems 
deeply moved and a little shaken as 
he stares at her) You're here. 
Poole—( Softly, with a small smile} 
Yes. 

[He turns his head and looks at Kate, 
and nods his thanks and approval, 
then turns back to look at his daugh- 
ter again | 

J essica——[ Almost anxiously] 1 
wasn’t sure you’d come. 
Poole——You could have been. 

They stare at each other avidly, but 
with a sense of constraint, not know- 
ing how to break the moment. Jessica 
lifts her hand tentatively, thinking 
perhaps they should shake hands, 
but it is a small, timid gesture that 
gets nowhere, and then her father 
steps to her and takes her by the 
arms and kisses her on the cheek, and 
she holds him fast. They separate, 
and she is laughing happily] 
Jessica—Oh, I'm so glad! [With lov- 
ing pride} Hello, Father. 
Poole—Hello, daughter. 

Jessica—[ Softly, shining] And did 
you come from the ends of the earth? 
| He nods| Where? 

Poole—tThe green hills of Africa. 


| She nods happily, confirming her wish} 


Jessica—I was sure. [Then sudden- 
ly, brightly, pointing to the African 
figure] Then you brought me that! 
[Jim quickly removes the ash tray 
before Poole turns] 

Poole—I brought it, but not for you. 
For your mother. 

Kate—Me! 

Poole—T( Smiling at her] The mo- 
ment I set eyes on it, it reminded me 
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of—No, that could be misconstrued. 
But I remembered how you fell madly 
in love with primitive art, our first 
year in Paris, and I thought you 
might like it. [To Jessica] Your 
mother discovered that sort of thing 
long before it became a vogue. She 
had a wonderful eye. Painters liked 
her because she could see what they 
saw. Most people can’t. 

Jessica—{ Looking at her mother, 
wondering | I didn’t know that. 
Poole—[To Kate] You do like it. 
Kate—Yes. Thank you, Pogo. 

[She sees Savage eying her, and 
shrugs uncomfortably | 

Savage—It made quite an impres- 
sion, Biddeford. 

Poole—T(He has turned back smil- 


ingly to Jessica] But I have brought ° 


something for you. May I give it to 
you now? 

Jessica—Oh, yes! Please! [He takes 
from his pocket a velvet jeweler’s 
box and holds it as he looks down 
into her smiling eyes | 

Poole—([With gentle romanticism] 
It belonged to my grandmother. She 
left it to me with a simple instruc- 
tion: that I must keep it, and give it, 
one day, to someone that she might 
have loved. I’ve kept it for you. 
Kate—Oh! 

[She stiffened sharply when she 
heard the speech about his grand- 
mother, and she watches intently now 
as Jessica takes the case and opens 
it. Jessica gasps | 

Jessica—Oh! .. . Oh! How beauti- 
ful! How perfectly beautiful! 
Poole—Here. | He takes out of the 
case a small simple and beautiful 
diamond and emerald necklace, and 
moves to fasten it around Jessica’s 
neck] It doesn’t quite go with what 
you're wearing, but— 

[Kate has craned forward to get a 
good look, then whirls and stares at 
Savage, who has a broad grin on his 
face] 

Jessica—Mother! Look! I’m 
speechless! 

Kate——[Grimly] So am I. 

J essica—Oh, I must see! 

[ She turns and runs into the hall} 
Poole—( Easily] It is pretty. isn’t it? 
Jim—It’s a beautiful thing. My. 
she’s pleased. 


Poole—I got it out of the vault in 
Paris on the way. You can see why I 
had to get here. 

Savage—lI think your grandmother 
would be quite touched, Biddeford, 
to know you saved it for your 
daughter. 

Poole—tThank you, sir. So do I. 
Savage—( With an amused glance 
at Kate] Well! Quite a day. Quite 
a day! 

[With a parting wave of the news- 
papers, he goes back into the sun 
room | 

Jim——What are the stones? Dia- 
monds and emeralds? 
Poole—T[Nods] It’s an old Italian 
piece. Forty-eight diamonds and... 


I don’t remember how many emeralds. 


Kate—Thirty-two. 
Poole—Mmmmm? 

Kate—I said: “Thirty-two.” 

[ Jessica comes racing back in to her 
father] 

Jessica—It’s just the most abso- 
lutely beautiful thing I’ve ever seen! 
Poole—T[Grinning] Well, it’s for 
just the most absolutely beautiful 
thing I’ve ever seen. 

[She laughs up at him tearfully | 
Jessica—Ah, I’m so happy you're 
here. And not just for this. 
Poole——Would you take me without 
diamonds? 

Jessica—Ho!! 

Poole—T've nothing else to offer . . . 
but love. 

Jcssica—tTake back your jewels, I'll 
settle for that. 

[A moment, as they look at each 
other with deep affection, and then 
Jim, feeling slightly left out, moves 
toward the door] 

Jim—1 ... Tl just run up and... 
I'm a bit grimy from the office .. . 
[He stops near the doorway] Oh, by 
the way, where are you staying? 
Kate—-[With a great, sweet smile} 
He’s staying here. 

[Jim is startled] 

Poole—I came straight here from 
the airport, you see— 
Jessica—Oh, but that’s wonderful! 
Jim——{ Recovering] Yes! Fine! 
Fine! Of course you have to stay 
here with us! We wouldn’t dream of 
letting you go to a hotel. 
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Poole—That's awiully good of you, 


old man. 

Jim——Not at all. We've all the room 
in the world. 

Poole——I'1l try not to be a nuisance. 
Jim Anything I can do to get you 
settled ? 

Poole—tThank you, I've been very 
well taken care of. 

Jim—Good! 

[And he goes up, after a quick, 
equivocal look at Kate} 
Poole—|Heartily; at home now] 
Well! [He begins to move around 
Jessica, admiring her. To Kate] We 
have done well, haven't we? [Kate 
raises her eyebrows at the “we” | 
And you were being foolishly mod- 
est. She does have something of you. 
Certain little mannerisms . . . the 
way you look at me, for instance .. . 
[With a glance at Kate} I remember 
that look. [/t is not the look he re- 
members| I think. I must say the two 
of you make a lovely picture together. 
Jessica—People sometimes take 
her for my sister. 

Kate——Oh, Jessica! 

Poole—Well, of course, I wouldn't. 
But then, I know. 

[He is grinning at Kate, and she is 
again aware of that run in her 
stocking] 

Kate—[Abruptly] Would you like 
a drink? 

|He shakes his head. From above we 
hear Jim call, angrily: “Toy... 
Toy!! Kate!” They look up. Jim ap- 
pears at the balcony, looking grim) 
Jim——Kate, could I see you upstairs, 
for a minute? 

Kate—-Oh. Yes, Jim. [She starts for 
the door. Jim disappears. Toy ap- 
pears from the hall] Toy, clear up 
those things, will you please? 

[She goes up. Toy heads for the otto- 
man | 

Jessica—Toy, look what my father 
brought me! 

Toy-——( Studies ihe necklace] Velly 


good. 


[He continues to the ottoman] 
Jessica——[ Laughing} Is that all you 
can say? 

Toy——Velly pletty. 

[He starts digging among the pres- 
ents | 


Jessica—tToy really brought me 
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up. As much as-anyone. [She speaks 
to Toy in Chinese, asking if her 
father is not wonderful. Toy answers 
that he is, indeed, whereupon Poole, 
in Chinese, remarks that his daugh- 
ter is the loveliest person in the 
world. Jessica is startled} Oh!! 
[And her mouth drops open. Toy 
giggles; Poole grins. She laughs] 
Oh, I should have known. [She 
smiles with deep affection] You're 
just the way I hoped you would be. 
[He acknowledges it gracefully | 
And you look terribly young. 
Poole—Do you think people might 
take me for your brother? 
Jessica—Oh, yes! 

Poole—I hope not. I much prefer 
being your father. 

Toy—God damn! 

{He has drawn from a box an ornate, 
heavily crusted porcelain knickknack] 
Jessica—Oh, Toy, be careful of 
that! Roger’s aunt sent it! 
Toy——Pletty cheap. 

Jessica— Oh, no, it’s an heirloom! 
Her grandfather gave it to her. 
Toy——Glandfather pletty cheap. 

[ Toy gathers up an armful of pres- 
ents, clearing most of the ottoman, 
and starts for the sun room. But then 
he stops, and Jessica and Poole look 
up, for what has sounded like lou 
rumbling from upstairs for the past 
few seconds now erupts, and we hear 
Jim saying angrily: “Well, what the 
hell are the guest rooms for?!” and 
then Kate, speaking urgently but 
low, so that the words are indistin- 
guishable and then Jim again: 
“Well, God damn it, my study is my 
study!!” and then Kate: “Now, 
Jim!” and then a door slams. Toy 
looks at Poole, who gives him a 
slight, amused nod of reassurance. 
Toy shrugs and goes into the sun 
room | 

Poole—Nothing wrong, I hope. 
Jessica—No, I don’t think so. We 
do a lot of shouting around this 
house. 

[He takes her by the hand and leads 
her to the ottoman) 

Poole—You've had fun growing up 
here. [She nods} Many friends. It 
seems it’s going to be quite a wed- 
ding. 

Jessica—Oh, yes. Everybody who’s 


anybody will be here. Funny, though, 
it’s mostly for Jim. He’s terribly im- 
portant. he 

Poole—tTell me about your beau. I 
didn’t get your mother’s letter. 
Jessica—His name is Roger Hen- 
derson, and he’s divine. 
Poole—tThat jist about covers 
everything. 

Jessica—We met at college; he was 
two years ahead of me. Stanford. 
One of those witd campus romances. 
He was an All-American tackle; big 
man on campus; all the girls 
swooned. 

Poole—But he only had eyes for you. 
Jessica—| Definitely] Mmm! And 
he’s smart, too. And sweet . . . and 
gentle... and kind... 
Poole——What does he do? 
Jessica—He’s a rancher, his family 
has a big ranch up on Sonoma Coun- 
ty in the Valley of the Moon—they 
breed Black Angus—and his 
father’s retiring, and they’re moving 
away, so Roger will run it alone— 
and, Father, he’s wonderful at it! 
People say the way he’s taken hold 
he’ll probably have the best herd of 
Aberdeen-Angus in the country in 
another ten years. He’s terribly pro- 
gressive and has all sorts of wonder- 
ful ideas about selective breeding 
and artificial insemination and all 
that sort of thing. [Glowing] He 
sends his semen all over the world! 
Poole——You must be very proud. 
Jessica—{ Laughing |Oh, Father! 
You'll like him, I know you will. 

He just hasn’t got a fault. Honestly! 
And the ranch is so beautiful. The 
soft, green, rolling hills... 

[The phone rings, but then cuts off 
abruptly as someone takes it up- 
stairs |] 

Poole—Y ou'll like living there. 
Jessica—Adore it. 

Poole——Enough to stay put? For- 
ever? 

Jessica—Oh, I think we'll get 
around a bit. Later on. After we're 
settled. And Roger has the ranch 
running the way he wants it. [He 
nods, and somehow, without being 
aware, she feels slightly on the de- 
fensive] I’ve been to Europe. Mother 
and Jim took me for six weeks, the 
summer I got out of college. You 
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were in India... or Pakistan... 

He thinks for a moment | 
Poole—Hyderabad . . .My last wife 
was devoted to elephants. How did 
you know where | was? 
Jessica—Oh, I always know where 
you are! I always have. 

Poole—J[ Surprised | How? 
Jessica—From news photographs! 
You’re always in something or other. 
| subscribe to the Tatler, and Sketch, 
ind the /llustrated London News, 
and Paris Match, and ... you were in 
Life, once. It was a big costume ball 
at Biarritz, and you were standing 
behind the Marquis de Cuevas, and 
only the back of your head showed, 
but I'd know the back of your head 
anywhere! 

Poole Pressing one ear flat} I’ve 
always held it against my mother. 
Jessica——You are famous. I have 
loads of big fat scrapbooks upstairs 
lo prove it. 

Poole——Perhaps the better word is 
“notorious.” And so you've followed 
me about the world. 

Jessica—Oh, yes. It’s been fun. 

[She laughs] Like the adventure 
stories I used to read as a child. 
“Pogo Poole in the Scottish High- 
lands,” “Pogo Poole at Ascot,” 

“Pogo Poole in the Isles of Greece,” 
“Pogo Poole and His Racing Car” 

.. L always looked forward to find- 
ing something new. [She smiles at 
him gently) It let me feel thatI... 
had you. 

Poole Touched and troubled) In 
the only way you could. [Pause] I'm 
not very good about letters. 
Jessica—lIt didn’t matter. 

Poole And things like birthdays 
slip by. I’ve many things to be sorry for 
Jessica——No, you haven't. 
Poole——“Pogo Poole and His Me- 
chanical Heart.” [With a gentle 
smile, touched a little too much with 
tragedy| And now I’ve returned, to 
give away something I never had. 
That’s not true. [She 
looks down| When I was thirteen, 


lessica 


our teacher in English told us to 
write a description of something or 
someone we loved. I still remember 
what I wrote. [She quotes, softly] 
“My father. My father was a great 
hero in the war. He was one of the 
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first Americans to join the R.A.F., 
and he shot down many enemy 
planes and received many medals. 
He was also a famous athlete in col- 
lege, and he plays the piano beauti- 
fully. He travels around the world a 
lot. | love him very much.” 

| Pause. He rises and wanders up to 
the window | | spelled beautifully 
wrong. And I did a sketch of you to 
go with it. It was terrible. It made 
you look like a Doberman pinscher. 
?’oole—tThat lean and hungry look? 
[She nods, smiling, and looks at him 
fondly] 

Jessica—Y ou could have been a 
great pianist, if you’d worked at it. 
Poole—J( Turning, abruptly] Who 
told you that? 

Jessica— ... Mother, I guess. 
Poole—lIt’s not true. I did work at 
it. And I wasn’t good enough. I am 
a man who has always demanded 
last things first: to be captain the 
day I went out for football; to make 
the Olympic Games the day I took 
up skiing. It sometimes took a little 
longer than I expected. I only 
tricked myself once. I decided to be 
the greatest pianist in the world, and 
I discovered it wasn’t in me. And so 
I said the hell with it. And I went 
about my business. 

Jessica—What? 

Poole- 


Jessica 


Pleasure. 

[Troubled | 1 don’t be- 
live it was as simple as that. 
Poole—It wasn’t simple at all. A 
life of pleasure demands a concen- 
tration and self-discipline far be- 
yond the capabilities of most. One 
may be trivial about many things, 
but never about pleasure. Don’t ever 
try it; it’s frightfully exhausting. 
[She laughs] There’s so much to see, 
and so much to do. And so little time. 
So little time .. . 

Jessica—I1 know. 

Poole——{ Amused] You? 

J essica—Oh, I worry terribly about 
people dying before they can do all 
the things they want to do. Some- 
times, when I’m playing Mozart. | 
find myself crying because he died so 
young. And when I read Keats, or 
Shelley ...! I’m a terrible weeper. 
Poole—Do not weep for Adonais 


he is dead. 


Jessica But 

Poo!e——Weep for the quick, not the 
dead. The ones who have to keep 
running. “But at my back I always 
hear time’s wingéd chariot liurrying 
near.” Do you know that one? [She 
shakes her head| Andrew Marvell. 
Actually, he was making love to a 
young lady and was getting a bit 
impatient, but still .. . 

J essica—| Laughing | What’s it called? 
Poole—*“To His Coy Mistress.” 
Jessica— (With laughing reproach] 
Oh, Father! 

[He laughs. Kate enters from the 
hall. She has changed into a simple, 
becoming and rather youthful dress. 
She looks from one to the other 
quickly and carefully] 
Kate——Well! Have you two dis- 
covered each other? 

Jessica—We certainly have. 

[Poole turns to Kate and notices the 
dress | 

Poole—I like that. 

Kate—( With an acknowledging 
nod | Oh, it’s just an old rag. I forgot 
to tell you: she writes poetry, too. 

J essica—Oh, Mother! 

[Toy enters from the sun room 
bearing a highball. He brings it to 
Poole} 

Poole—tThank you, Toy. 
Kate—Toy, you'd better keep out 
of Mr. Dougherty’s way for a while. 
[ Toy goes into the hall} 

Poole——{ Conversationally] Has 
anyone ever swum the Golden Gate? 
Jessica— Oh, yes, lots of times. 
Mother, you know Father swam the 
Hellespont. once. 

Kate—I always thought it was 
Lord Byron. 

Poole—{ Hastily| I didn’t tell her. 
She keeps a file. 

[We hear the front door slam, and a 
young man’s voice yells: “Hey! Is 
my girl home?” | 

Jessica—Hey! Roger! He’s here! 
[She races out of the room. We hear 
her voice, off] He just arrived! And 
look what he brought me! 
Poole—J[Genially] She really is 
pleased with the necklace, isn’t she? 
Kate—She should be. I was, too. 
Poole—What do you mean? 
Kate—When you ghve it to me. 


Poole—I never gave it to you. 
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Kate Suddenly angry| You gave 
it to me the night before we were 
married! And then you took it away 
when you left! That’s ... stealing! 
Poole—Nonsense. Why would I 
give it to you, when I always knew I 
would keep it for my daughter? 
You're confusing yourself with 
somebody else. It was Mona I took it 
away from. 

Kate—Who? 

Poole—The second Mrs. Poole. 
Kate——I’ve never had the pleasure 
of meeting the second Mrs. Poole! 
Poole—The pleasure was negli- 
gible. Or it may have been Natalie, 
the next one. Yes, you’re confusing 
yourself with both. 

Kate—TI'm confusing myself with 
no one! You put it around my neck 
in the very same way, I was touched 
and moved because you used the very 
same words! Do you think a woman 
forgets a thing like that? [ Bitterly, 
mockingly |] Your grandmother’s 
simple instruction! “I must keep it, 
and give it, one day, to someone that 
she might have loved. I’ve kept it for 
you.” [She growis] Your grand- 
mother must be whirling in her 
grave! 

Poole——My grandmother was a 
sweet, sedentary old lady, and still 
is, I hope. And since you've brought 
up the unpleasant subject of steal- 
ing, let me point out that that is 
mine .. . [He starts a quick tour of 
the room, pointing out the best 
French paintings] ... and that... 
and that ... [He comes to the paint- 
ing of the driving of the Golden 
Spike|——you may keep that——and 
the Augustus John portrait of 
Jessica— 

Kate——lIf you lay a hand on that 
portrait, ’'II-—[ And then she re- 
alizes it is gone] Where is it? 
Poole—I took it up to my room. 
Kate——You will bring it back 
down! 

Poole—Never! 

Kate——And you will get the hell out 
of Jim’s study! 

Poole—I consider that extremely 
petty. 

Jessica—Hey, Father! [She comes 
dragging Roger in by the hand] 
Here he is! 
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[Roger Henderson is a good-looking, 
well-set-up young man in his middle 
twenties, calm, soft-spoken, slow in 
his movements, with the sureness 
and grace that come of living an 
outdoor life and of doing his job 
well. His sureness extends to 
Jessica; his manner with her is 
easily possessive | 

Roger—( Shaking hands] Hello, 
Mr. Poole. I’m very happy to meet 
you. 

Poole—( With great charm] So 
you're the young man who’s taking 
my little girl away from me. 

[Kate turns and stares at him] 
Roger—I hope you won't mind too 
much. Hello, Mrs. Dougherty. 
Kate—Hello, Roger. Your sister 
called from the ranch a few minutes 
ago. She said it’s important. 
Roger—tThank you. [To Poole] I'm 
sure you know how much it means to 
Jessica for you to be here, sir. And 
that’s quite a thing you brought. 
Poole— only held it in trust for 
her. [With a glance at Kate] A 
sacred trust. 

Jessica—May I wear it to the party 
tonight? 

[Poole nods] 

Roger—FEverybody in town will 
know about it by tomorrow. [And 
then, hesitantly, but as he goes on, 
with quiet dignity] 1... I guess this is 
as good a time as any for me to say that 
... to say how wonderful your 
daughter is... [He takes Jessica’s 
hand] ... and that I know I'm just 
about the luckiest guy in the world. 

I hope you’re going to feel happy 
about it—— 

Jessica—-{ Coming laughingly to 
the rescue] Darling, save your 
speeches for the ushers’ dinner! [To 
her father] He'll be asking you for 
my hand, next. 

Poole—As he already seems to be 
in full possession of it——[ He ex- 
tends his hand cordially |——allow 
me to give him mine. 
Roger—T[Shaking his hand) Thank 
you, sir. 

Poole——And to add my hearty con- 
gratulations. 

Roger—tThank you. 

[Poole turns back to glance at Kate 


with smiling self-approval | 


Poole—Well! 

Roger—|To Jessica] Now, look, 
this isn’t my wedding present to you, 
so I can tell you what I've been doing 
this afternoon. I’ve sold Mother’s old 
piano and got you a new one. A 
great big grand. 

Jessica—Oh, Roger! 

Kate—Why, Roger! How 
wonderful! 

Roger—| Pleased) The fellow said 
it was the best piano in the place. 
It’s the one that famous pianist 
played on the last time he gave a 
concert in San Francisco. What's his 
name? You know. Heifetz. 
Jessica—( Laughing] Roger! He 
plays the violin! 

Roger—He does? Well, his name 
began with an H. 

[He is embarrassed. Poole regards 
him politely | 

Kate——Do you mean Horowitz, 
Roger? 

Roger—Yeah, that’s it. God, I’m 
stupid. 

Jessica—Ah, no! 

Kate—[Gaily and quickly] Oh, I'm 
always making mistakes like that! I 
always say Tchaikowsky when I 
mean Paderewski, and then there’s 
Backhaus and Bachauer, and Serkin 
and Curzon, and I’ll never forget the 
time I invited people to a concert of 
Szigeti and it turned out to be 
Firkusny— 


[But that’s as far as she can go, be- 
cause Poole is staring at her with 
calm, polite attention, and she dies 
down, wishing she could kick him} 
Roger—T([To Poole, ruefully] I'm 
afraid Jessica’s going to have a tough 
time with me, sir. But she’s going to 
teach me about music and poetry if 
it kills her. It'll probably kill me. 
Poole—-[ Politely] I'm sure you'll 
catch on. 


[Jim enters from the hall, looking a 
bit grim and icy] 

Jim— Hello, Roger. 

Roger—Hello, Mr. Dougherty. 
Jim—Any of these people think of 
offering you a drink? 

Roger—I won’t have one now, 
thank you. 

Jim—[To Kate] Did you find Toy? 
Kate——Ah... 





Poole—[Sunnily] Oh, I say, old 
man, I do hope I’m not putting you 
out too much. I had to club Toy over 
the head to make him put me in your 
study, but I knew you wouldn’t want 


me to come to San Francisco and be 
deprived of that magnificent view. 
Jim——No, of course not. You won’t 
mind if I have to come in, from time 
to time, to get at something. 


Poole——Not at all. Feel perfectly free. 


The phone rings | 
Jessica—l'll get it. [She goes and 
takes it) Hello? 

Jim——[To Kate} What did you 
change for? 
Jessica—Y es, Liz, he’s right here. 

Roger goes to the phone} 
Kate—Why ...uh...I°d been in 
that suit all day—— 

Roger—Hello, Liz... 
Kate——I thought this would be more 
comfortable . . . 

Her discomfort is compounded by 
the discovery of Savage, who has ap- 
peared from the sun room in time to 
hear this by-play] 

Savage——That’s a pretty dress, 
daughter. 

Kate turns away, exasperated | 
Roger—([ Suddenly sharply con- 
cerned| ... What do you mean? ... 
When did it happen? . . . [Strongly 
authoritative] .. . There wasn’t any- 
thing wrong with him this morning. I 
took a look at him just before I left. 
Jessica—What’s the matter? 
Roger——Governor’s got pneumenia.: 
Jessica—[Stricken] Oh!! 
Poole——[To Kate] His father? 
Kate——No, his prize bull! 
Roger—Liz, is he down? Can you 
ease his breathing? Is Dr. Sampler 
there? ... What do you mean some- 
thing else? . . . Don’t be silly, it’s 
probably something he ate . . . Well, 
how’s his stool? Well, put it under 
the microscope! ... All right... yes, 
right away ... yes! right away! Good- 
bye. 

He hangs up] 

Oh, Roger, that’s terrible! 
Poole——[ Politely] How is his stool? 
[Kate glares at him] 

Roger——[ Worried] The doctor 
thinks he may have brucellosis, too. 
Jessica—Oh! 

Kate——What’s that? 


lessic a 
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Roger—| Distractedly| Contagious 
abortion. 

Kate—Con— in a bull? 
Jessica—lIt’s terribly serious, 
Mother. He can pass it around! 
Jim—Will you have to go out to the 
ranch? 

Roger—Yes, right away. I’m sorry— 
Jessica— But, Roger! The party! 
Roger—lI'm sorry, honey. I’ve got to 
get out there. 
Jessica—([Crestfallen] Oh... and 
I’ve got a new dress . . . and the neck- 
lace... 

Kate—That is a shame. But, 
darling, there'll be mobs of people 
there. You can go with another 
couple. 

Jessica—I suppose so... 
Roger—[Abruptly] V'll call Liz 
back and say I can’t get there until 
tomorrow morning. 

Jessica—Oh no! You can’t do that! 
Jim—Now, Jess, the doctor’s there, 
and— 

Jessica—But Governor’s worth fifty 
thousand dollars! He’s Roger’s most 
precious asset! 

Poole—Not you? 

Savage——[ From the depths of the 
newspaper | Haa!! 

[Roger glances swiftly and grimly 
from Poole to Savage, then turns de- 
terminedly toward the phone] 
Jessica—No, Roger! I'll go to the 
ranch with you! 

Roger—Don’t be silly. This party’s 
for you; you have.te show up. 
Kate—-Yes, dear, you must. 
Jessica— But Roger has to go to the 
ranch, I know that. 

Poole—tThis may not be the perfect 
solution, but would there be any 
point in a tottering, decrepit old 
gentleman offering himself as a sub- 
stitute? 

Kate—[Coldly} To go to the ranch? 
Poole—No, I’m not much of a vet- 
erinarian. But I can dance. 

Roger—| Relieved] Hey, that’s an 
idea. Jess, would you mind? 
Jessica—Mind! Father, would you? 
Kate—Ah, no!! [They look at her, 
and she covers] It’s sweet of your 
father to offer, dear, but I’m afraid 
he wouldn’t have a very good time... 
with all the young... 

Jim—[ Taking her cue] And he 


must be terribly tired, after flying all 
the way from... Africa. 
Poole—J([Coldly] I’m not a bit tired. 
Savage—|[Cheerfully] Sounds like 
the perfect solution to me. 
Kate—[Glaring at him] Jessica, 
why don’t you call Sally Clark— 
Jessica—Oh, no, Mother, this is ex- 
citing! 

Roger—T'll feel a lot better, sir. 
knowing she’s with you. 

Poole—TI shall never leave her side. 
Jessica—Ho! Wait till the girls see 
you! I’ll be trampled in the rush. 
[Poole is inclined to agree} 
Roger—l've got to go. Come on. 
[He takes Jessica by the hand, and 
they head for the hall] I’m sorry this 
happened. I'll try to get back on 
Wednesday. 

Poole—And you'll have dinner with 
me. You and your girl. We've got to 
get acquainted. 

Roger—Sure thing! Good-bye! 
[They go out] 

Kate—[Feebly| Good-bye, Roger. 
Jim—Good-bye, Roger. 
Savage—Good-bye. 
Poole—l[Pleased with life] Well! I 
had no idea bulls were so delicate. 
Hmmm! Brucellosis! Black tie, I 
suppose? [They nod] Do you sup- 
pose Toy could press my dinner 
jacket? 

Jim—e probably already has. 
[Jessica comes running in| 

Jessica 
Poole—I’m as excited as-though it 
were my first prom. 

Kate—[ Quietly] It’s too bad for 
Roger. 

Jessica—Oh, Mother, he never 
minds missing a party. 
Savage—And a good bull doesn’t 
come along every day. 

[Kate glares at him] 

Poole—Do we have to leave soon? 
Jessica—No, we've loads of time. 
Poole—Then I want to hear you 
play. Where do you keep your piano? 
Jessica—I want you to play for me. 
Poole—I have. Many times, though 
you don’t remember. It’s your turn. 
Come along. 

[They start out] 

Jessica—The music room’s out here. 
[ She goes into the hall. Poole stops in 
the doorway to look back at Kate 


Oh, this is going to be fun! 
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and Jim, seated, not moving. He 

smiles at them] 

Voole 
He goes. A long silence. Kate looks 

at Savage coldly | 

Kate— You were a great help, Old 
Philosopher. 


act two—scene one 


The same, two days later, late eve- 
ning. We hear dance music from a 
phonograph record. 

The room is very much as we left it, 
but the African figure is gone, and 
there are vases of mimosa all about, 
and a mimosa tree in a tub. The por- 
trait of Jessica as a child is back in 
its place on the wall, and the curtains 
of the balcony are closed. Nothing 
can be seen out the bay window: San 
Francisco is shrouded by fog. In 
quiet moments we can hear the 
rhythmic, separated blasts of the fog- 
horns on the Golden Gate Bridge, 
and the moo of the Yerba Buena dia- 
phone, and, occasionally, the light, 
bright, quick taps of a cable-car bell 
far in the distance. 

At rise, Poole and Jessica are danc- 
ing to the music of a phonograph that 
is offstage. They circle about the cen- 
ter of the room, and they are having 
a fine time. Poole is in particularly 
fine fettle, dancing with grace and 
verve, and occasionally executing a 
fancy step that leaves his daughter 
hanging on him, breathless and hap- 
py. Roger sits sprawled in an easy 
chair, smoking, and watching them 
grimly and glumly. 

Jessica chatters gaily and adoringly 
as they dance. 


Jessica—. .. Oh, I wish you could 
have been there; Roger! They 
swooned, they absolutely swooned! 
All the girls kept getting me in cor- 
ners and saying, “But he can’t be 
your father, he’s absolutely divine!” 
And I kept saying, “Well, he certain- 
ly is my father!” 

{She laughs at the memory | 
Poole—-Sweet child .. . 

{He executes a long and swooping 
and intricate step that carries them 
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I'm awfully glad you asked me. 


Savage—l'’ve changed my mind, 
daughter. I think I will move in. 

| Another silence, then the piano is 
heard in a brilliant, romantic attack 

on the waltz from Schumann’s Carnaval | 
Jim—-[Finally| lm damned if I'll 


call him Pogo! 


halfway across the room, and Jessica 
has to hang on frantically] 
Jessica—F ather! What are you do- 
ing?! 

Poole—Hold on! 

Jessica—|( Breathless| Wow, what a 
step! Where'd you ever get that? 
Poole—(As he swoops her down the 
room, snakily | That was taught me in 
a little night club in Portofino, by the 
Duchess of Bronte. 

Roger retches softly, but audibly. 
Jessica doesn’t notice, but Poole does | 
J essica—T(Marveling] A real 
duchess? 

Poole—J( Gravely] Quite real; | 
pinched her to make sure. 
Jessica—([Laughs] And then, 
Roger, Sally Clark’s mother stopped 
in! She’d been to a dinner party 
somewhere, and she stopped in to see 
how the dance was going, and I wish 
you could have seen her when she 
laid eyes on Father! She was like a 
bird dog! She pointed! [During the 
above speech, the music comes to an 
end, but she is only now aware of it | 
Oh! Shall I turn the record? 

[She starts for the other room | 
Poole-[ Shaking his head} The other 
side of a record always seems anti- 
climactic. 

Jessica—l(Hurrying out} You really 
are a divine dancer, Father. 

[Poole glances over at Roger with 
quiet amusement, and gets a cigarette 
out of his case | 
Poole—Wonderful exercise, danc- 
ing. Keeps everything loose. You're 
getting an enchanting girl, Roger. 

I hope you know that. 
Roger—Y[Staring straight ahead | 
Yes, sir, I do. 

Poole—T( Looking after her with a 
small, proud laugh] Ah, if I were 

vour age. and not her father, I’d 
make you fight me for her, boy. 
Roger—[Grimly] I wish I could. 


They listen to the music | 
Kate—-| Finally, quietly] Every- 
body ... calls him Pogo. 
[ They listen to the music] 
Savage——( Finally, cheerfully] Not 
I. I call him Biddeford. [The music 


goes on | | The curtain falls) 


| Poole turns and looks at him, and 
the boy, only now aware that he 
spoke aloud, raises his drink quickl) 
to his mouth; but the cigarette still 
hangs from his mouth, and is dunked 
in the drink. Roger takes the wet 
cigarette, regards it glumly, and puts 
it away. Jessica comes floating back 
into the room, still on a cloud, and 
moves down to her father | 
Jessica—What a wonderful night! 
What an absolutely perfect night! 
The dinner, the wine, walking home 
through the fog . .. But we shouldn't 
have walked home through the fog. 
You'll catch cold. 

Poole—-I never catch cold. 

[Jessica moves to Roger and sits on 
the arm of his chair and plays with 
his ear} 

Jessica——Wasn't it dreamy, Roger? 
Roger—Yep. 

[Poole glances at Roger. The fog- 
horns moo | 

Poole—I'm grateful to you for the 
fog. I was afraid you might not pro- 
duce any for me. 

J essica——Oh, we always have it on tap. 
[Poole stands with his back to them 
and stares out the window, a lost 
Byronic figure. A pause, then he 
quotes, softly, romantically, with a 
touch of doom) 

Poole—“The sea has many voices. 
Many gods and many voices. 

The salt is on the briar rose, 

The fog is in the fir trees . . . 

And under the oppression of the 
silent fog 

The tolling bell 

Measures... time...” 

[A moment of hushed silence} 
Roger—(Abruptly] Well, it’s time 
for me to be running along. 

[He starts to rise, almost knocking 
Jessica off the arm of the chair. 
Poole looks around | 

Jessica—Oh. Roger! 
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Roger—I'm sorry, Jess. I’ve been up 
two nights with that bull, and I’m 
flaked out. 

Poole—No, no. I'll say good night 
first. There comes a time—Jessica? 

She crosses to him and looks up at 
him adoringly | 
Jessica—Good night. I shall never 
forget tonight. Father’s dinner. It was 
all perfection. 

He smiles down at her lovingly] 
Poole—Something to put in the 
scrapbook. 

Jessica—Yes. 

Poole—We've had fun these two 
days. 

Jessica——Wonderful fun. 
Poole——And done quite mad things. 
J essica—tThey were the best. 
Poole—Thank you for showing me 
your city. 
Jessica—Ah, no! It’s been you! 
Everything new through your eyes! 

Tenderly| Thank you for showing 
me my city. 

Poole——\ wish I could show you the 
world. 
It would be nice. 

[The feeling of intimacy and love is 
almost too much for her, and he— 
old hand——knows when to turn it off. 
He bends down and kisses her gently 


Jessica 


on the brow, then crosses briskly to 
Roger | 
Poole Roger? 

He extends his hand | 
Roger——Good night, sir. And thank 
you. 

They shake hands} 

Poole——-You do look a bit washed 
out. Better get some rest. [He exits 
briskly to go up the stairs as Jessica 
looks after him and Roger turns 
away. And then the curtains of the 
balcony part with a sweep, and there 
he is again, on the balcony, smiling 
at Jessica| “Good night! Good night! 
Parting is such sweet sorrow, that I 
shall say good night till it be mor- 
row.” 
Jessica—(With true emotion] 
“Sleep dwell upon thine eyes! .. . 
Peace... peace...” [Stricken] Oh, 
no! I can’t remember! [He laughs, 
and pulls the curtains to, and disap- 
pears] Oh, my! He is wonderful, isn’t 
he? [No answer, She moves across 
to sniff at some mimosa] He remem- 


bered that Mother loves mimosa more 
than anything. So do I. [She looks 
across at Roger, genuinely per- 
plexed} Roger, what’s the matter? 
Roger—Nothing. 

Jessica—But there must be some- 
thing the matter. You’ve hardly said 
a word all evening. 

Roger—I d better go. 
Jessica—No, really. I want to know! 
What is it? 

Roger—Look, Jess, I’ve got to get 
some sleep, and—— 

Jessica—Will you kindly stand still 
and tell me what’s wrong? 
Roger—Well, for one thing, I don’t 
know any duchesses— 
Jessica—wWhat? 

Roger—and my French is lousy, 
and I can’t quote poetry, so the hell 
with it. 

Jessica—What do you mean? Roger, 
we were having fun! 

Roger——Okay, you were having fun. 
Jessica—Didn’t you have any fun? 
Roger—Frankly, no. 

Jessica—But, why? 

[A moment, as he stares at her grim- 
ly, then he decides he'd better not say 
any more. He starts for the door | 
Roger——I’ll call you tomorrow. 
Jessica—Roger!!! 

[He stops short] 

Roger——I'm not the Continental 
type, that’s all! Look, you go ahead 
and have a ball with your father, and 
I'll see you at the church on Satur- 
day. Good night. 

Jessica—Roger Henderson, you 
come back here! 

Roger—Look, Jess, I’ve had a very 
tough week, and tonight’s been a very 
tough night—— 
Jessica—T[Pleading| But Father 
planned it for you! He went to all 
kinds of trouble and planned the din- 
ner specially so he could get ac- 
quainted with you! 

Roger—Well, it didn’t take; my 
French isn’t good enough. 
Jessica—We didn’t speak French all 
evening. 

Roger—I wonder what it was? 
Jessica—And it just so happens that 
we were in a French restaurant. And 
the proprietor was a Frenchman. 
And when you speak to a Frenchman, 
you speak French. 


Roger—Not if he’s been in America 
for thirty years and speaks English 
better than I do! 

Jessica—([Coldly] You seem to be 
weak in all languages. 

Roger—My French is just as good 
as yours. [And he demonstrates, wav- 
ing his arms in what he thinks is a 
burlesque of a gesticulating French- 
man] Epatant! Merveilleux! La 
salade était magnifique! [Desperate- 
ly] It was salad! Plain, ordinary 
salad! 

Jessica—[Insulted] It wasn’t plain 
ordinary salad! It had upland cress 
in it, and wild dandelion leaves! 
Roger——That’s what my cattle eat! 
And you don’t see them dancing 
around yelling, “Epatant! Merveil- 
leux!” 

Jessica—Oh, you and your cattle! 
Roger—And let me tell you some- 
thing as a cattleman! 

Jessica—T[ Overlapping] That’s all 
ever hear! 

Roger—tThat beef we had! It’s a 
crime to take good prime beef and 
pour brown gunk all over it! 
Jessica—(Furious| Brown gunk! 
Do you mean to call that heavenly 
sauce brown gunk?! ?! 
Roger——Brown gunk! And what 
makes you think your father discov- 
ered that “little French, restaurant” ? 
My Aunt Sarah goes there for dinner 
twice a week! 

Jessica—yYour Aunt Sarah gives me 
a pain! 


Roger—What’s that got to do with it? 


[She turns away abruptly as Kate 
comes speeding in, in negligee, fol- 
lowed by Jim, in pajamas and a 
dressing gown | 

Kate—[ Brightly] Well! Did you 
have fun? 

Jim—How was it? A big night? 
[The two children turn on: them] 

[ Simultaneously | 

Jessica—He sat there like a stick all 
evening without ever opening his 
mouth, and then—— 

Roger—All I said was that you don’t 
have to speak French all evening 
just to show— 

Kate and Jim——[Simultaneously ] 
Oops! Whoa! Hold it! Easy! 

[The two children stop short] 
Kate——My! One would think you 
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were already married. 
Jim—-Anything serious? 
Roger—No. 

Jessica—yYes! Roger hated the 
whole evening! 

| Simultaneously | 

Roger——I didn’t say that! I just 
don’t see why I had to be ignored all 
evening, that’s all! 

Jessica——He hated the dinner, he 
hated the wines, he hated us talking 
French to the proprietor— 
Jim—Hey, Jess! 

[Kate stops them with a gesture] 
Kate——All right! Now: I gather that 
you and your father had a wonderful 
time. 

Jessica—Y es, we did! 

Kate——And that Roger didn’t. 
Roger—I certainly did not! 

Kate——[ Ruefully| Well, I suppose 
I could have warned you. 

Roger——I was way out in left field, 
all evening! 

Jessica—tThat’s not true! [To her 
mother] Father made a tremendous 
effort! He kept turning to Roger all 
the time! [To Roger] He even asked 
you how your old bull was! 
Roger——He asked me in French! 
Jessica——Well, you might have an- 
swered him, instead of just saying 
okay! Okay, okay, okay, okay, okay! 
That's all you ever said! 

Roger—( Discouraged] Okay... 
Kate—~-Jessica— 

Jessica—T[Close to tears] Oh, 


Mother, it. was-a wonderful ‘dinner! ~« 


Father went down to the restaurant 
yesterday, twenty-four hours ahead, 
and planned the whole thing with 
the chef, so it would be perfect. 

[| Bursting into tears] And then when 
they served the beef, he scraped the 
sauce off! 

[She is in her mother’s arms, 
sobbing | 

Roger——|Contrite| Ah, Jess, I’m 
sorry. I didn’t think you noticed. 
Jim——[Trying to hide his amuse- 
ment] Now, Jess, it’s not that seri- 
ous. And I’m sure your father didn’t 
mind. As a matter of fact, it takes a 
certain amount of bravery to scrape 
the sauce off. I’ve often wanted to, 
and never had the nerve. 
Kate—Jim’s right. Now, come 
along. Here. [She gives Jessica a 
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piece of Kleenex] The evening's 
over, your father’s gone to bed, and 
when you're married you can serve 
the sauce on the side. Did you have 
trouble getting home in the fog? 
Jessica—\[ Wiping her nose] We 
walked. 

Kate—( Brightly] Oh! That was 
fun! You didn’t get too wet. 
Jessica—No. 

Kate—And what did you do when 
you got home? We heard you come 
in quite a while ago. 

Jessica—We danced. 
Jim—[Heartily] Well, that was 
fun! You and Roger danced, while 
your father watched! 

Jessica—( Hesitantly | Well— 
Roger—[Flatly] No. 

Jim—Oh. 

Kate—Oh. [Then, brightly] Well, 
anyway, the evening’s over. 
Jim——And no bones broken. All we 
have to do is get the blood off the 
carpet. Roger, go home. We all need 
our sleep. [Roger looks at him] 
After you’ve kissed and made up, of 
course. Would you like us old folk to 
retire? 

[The two young people look across 
at each other anxiously, awkwardly] 
Roger—Good night, Jess. I’m sorry. 
Jessica—|[ Managing a smile] So am I 
[He steps to her; they kiss gently] 
Roger—l Tentatively, to Jim] 
Would you mind very much .. . re- 
tiring? 

Jessica— | Fearfully | Oh, no, 
Roger! I’m not up to that! 
Roger—l([With a small grin] Okay. 
Good night. 

Jessica—Good night. 
Roger—Good night, Mrs. 
Dougherty. 

Kate——Good night, Roger. 
Jim—Good night, Roger. 
Roger—Good night, sir. 

[He hesitates for a moment, then 
goes. A pause; the door slams. Kate 
looks at Jim, then glances up at the 
balcony, and the words she mouths 
to herself could not be said aloud by 
a lady. Jim grins. Kate motions for 
him to go upstairs. He goes] 
Kate——Would you like a glass of 
milk? 

Jessica—No, thanks. 

Kate—It’d be a good idea. I 


imagine you had quite a bit of wine. 
[No answer] A bottle of white, a 
bottle of red, and a bottle of cham- 
pagne? 

Jessica—J( Distantly| Yes. 
Kate—Mmmmnmm. [She looks up 
at the balcony again, and nods; she 
knows the routine} That’s a lot of 
bottles. What did you have to eat? 
Jessica—([Dreamily| Mmmm! First 
—Quenelles de brochet aux 
écrevisses ... 

Kate—([ Brightly] Oh! Fish balls! 
Jessica— [Turns quickly, shocked | 
Mother! 

Kate——With shrimp sauce. Very 
good. [And Jessica laughs and 
comes to her] What else? 
Jessica—aAnd then! A very special 
dish of Father’s that he invented 
when I was very small, he said, and 
we three were living in the South of 
France on Cap Ferrat. 
Kate—What? 

Jessica—Boeuf a la maniére de 
Mas Domili. 

Kate—[Insulted| That! Did he say 
he invented that? 

Jessica—wWell, I guess he said the 
two of you worked it out together. 
Kate—How gracious of him! 
Jessica—Mas Domili was the name 
of our house, wasn’t it? He de- 
scribed it to me. It sounded enchant- 
ing. 

Kate—It was. It was also crawling 
with ants. 

Jesstea— Ah, Mother, you did have : 
fun! 

Kate——Yes, we did. We also quar- 
reled like fury. We threw things at 
each other. 

Jessica—T[ Smiling] I know. He told 
me. 

Kate—And did that sound enchant- 
ing, too? It wasn’t. Distance doesn’t 
lend enchantment to the quarrels. 
[And that brings Jessica back to the 
evening’s quarrel, and she looks at 
her mother with troubled eyes] 
Jessica—Mother, what’s the matter 
with me? 

Kate—Nothing serious. 

Jessica— Well, what? 
Kate——[Lightly] Perhaps it’s what 
the columns to the lovelorn call 
“premarital nerves.” 

Jessica—Oh, pooh! I don’t believe 
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in that! 

Kate—Neither do I. That’s for men. 
Jessica— Well, then? 

Kate—I'm afraid you're suffering 
from a rather violent attack of 
“Pogo Poole.” 

Jessica—Oh? 

Kate—It’s a common female com- 
plaint; but not fatal. You treat it as 
you would a touch of liver: eat light- 
ly, drink moderately, go for long 
walks... 

Jessica—T( Smiling) Is it terribly 
catching? 

Kate——I’ve seen it run through a 
party of females like wildfire. [And 
Jessica laughs aloud| I'm an authori- 
ty on the subject. I had one of the 
most serious attacks known to man. 
Jessica—And got over it. 
Kate——Thank God! 

Mother!! 

Kate——[ Smiling] And still, it’s one 
of the more grateful diseases. Once 
you ve had an attack, you’re immune, 
but not sorry you had it. It’s like 
vaccination. 

Jessica—T( Softly, thinking it out] 
All my life I’ve romanticized my 


Jessica 


father. I'd built up a picture in my 
mind of the gayest, most charming, 
most exciting man in the world. And 
then he came back. And I wasn’t 
disappointed, or disillusioned, or let 
down. [She comes out of it brightly] 
That’s not too bad, is it? 

Kate——[ Moved) No, that’s awfully 
good. And I want you to love him. 
Especially now, I think. 
Jessica——Why especially now? 


Kate——I suspect he’s between peo- 
ple for the moment. And that’s al- 
ways hard for him. He has to have 
someone 


—not crowds of people, 

though he dearly loves an audience 
but some one to love him, to look 

to him for joy and amusement, to 

give him substance. He’s much more 

dependent on others than he would 

ever admit. 

[Nodding] “Time” has 

become the enemy. 

Kate——[A little startled] What 

made you say that? 

Jessica—He said it. 

Kate—Did he! 

Jessica——About time hurrying after, 

and he has to keep running. 


Jessica 
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Kate—I shouldn’t think he’d admit 
it. But it’s true. With time, a man 
like that finds there’s a little more 
strain involved; the fun isn’t quite as 
spontaneous. It becomes more of an 
effort to climb the Matterhorn, and 
swim the Hellespont, and make love 
to three women at once. And I should 
think that a feeling of ... panic... 
would set in. 

Jessica—And it'll get worse as he 
gets older, won’t it? 

Kate—Now, don’t start weeping for 
his old age quite yet. He has a few 
good years left. 

Jessica—He ought to have someone 
like you. 

Kate—For his old age? I don’t have 
to volunteer: it’s called double 
jeopardy. [Jessica laughs] Besides, 
he’s found someone else. 
Jessica——Who? 

Kate—-You. 
Jessica—T(Deprecating] Oh... ! 
Kate——Oh, yes. His newly discov- 
ered daughter. It’s as though he’d 
just given birth to you, full-grown, 
and he’s entranced with what he pro- 
duced. You're his new toy. 

Jessica— [Smiling ruefully] I wish 
he had come back five years ago. 
Kate—So do I, for you both. But 
he’s missed the boat. You’re taken. 
You see that, don’t you? 
Jessica—Yes ... 

[A troubled pause } 

Kate—Funny . . .I ought to get a 
lot of satisfaction out of of this . .. 
[She shakes her head angrily] Let's 
go to bed, dear. [ The curtains on 
the balcony part, and Poole sticks 
his head through and sees them be- 
low. A moment, then he ducks back, 
and the curtains close. Jessica looks 
over at her mother | 

Jessica— [With a curious smile] 
Are you really completely cured? 
Kate—The doctors say I made an 
amazing recovery. 

Jessica—I should think it would 
seem strange to have him here in the 
house now, with Jim. 

Kate—I do feel a bit illegal. 
Jessica—And when he swept in 
with all that mimosa, just as he did 
in the old days... 

Kate—Well? 

Jessica—Didn’t you feel a slight 


quiver? 

Kate—([ Moving to the mimosa tree] 
Not even a quiver. I only wondered 
if it would keep until Saturday. I’m 
afraid it won’t. [Poole appears in 
the doorway; she sees him] That's 
the trouble with mimosa. It dries up. 
Poole—Hello. I thought I was a 
lone night prowler. [He enters the 
room. He has changed into a smok- 
ing jacket] Is this exclusively for 
mothers and daughters, or may an 
old father barge in? 

Jessica—( Brightly] Oh, just big 
girl talk. You know: life. 
Poole——Come to any conclusions? 
Jessica—tThat life is sad. 
Poole—lIt’s just the fog. And that 
horn going “moooooo! mooo!” Did 
you ever hear a rhinoceros in labor? 
[He smiles brightly at Kate, but 
gets no reaction] I came down for a 
nightcap. 

Jessica—Tl'1l get it for you. What 
would you like? 

Poole—A splash of brandy in a tall 
glass of soda. 

Jessica—Oh, that sounds good! | 
think I'll have one. 

[She goes into the sun room, and a 
light goes on] 

Poole—I ate too much. 
Kate——Would you like some bicarb? 
Poole—No, the brandy and soda 
should do it. That was quite a din- 
ner. 

Kate—([Coldly] Yes, I heard. 
Poole—The strong, silent bride- 
groom seemed a trifle glum. 
Kate—Oh, he can talk——if given a 
chance. 

[Poole grins and answers the call of 
the foghorn] 

Poole—Moooo! Are you happy 
about this marriage, Kate? 
Kate—Very. 

Poole—You don’t think Jessica’s a 
bit young and untried. 

Kate—No more than I was when I 
married. 

Poole—Ah, but look how that 
turned out. We wouldn’t want it to 
happen again, would we. 

Kate—It won't. 

Poole—No, he’s not much like me, 
is he? 

Kate—I'd say he’s the very antithe- 
sis of you. 
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Poole——I’ve never met an antithesis. 


Is that what they're like? True-blue, 


tried-and-true, up-and-coming, down- 
to-earth ? 

Kate——You underestimate the 
enemy, Pogo. He’s a tough, strong- 
minded young man who knows 
where he’s going and knows what he 
wants. And he’s got her. It’s as sim- 
ple as that. 

Poole—1{With a charming smile | 
It’s never that simple. 

Jessica comes in from the sun room 
carrying one drink] 

Jessica—1 dug out that bottle of 
old cognac, Mother. Jim won’t mind, 
will he? 

Kate——{ Dubiously] No, dear. 
Poole-—| Taking the drink|] Thank 
you, dear. 

Jessica—l've changed my mind; I 
think I will have a glass of milk. 
Mother, would you like one? 
Kate——No, thanks. 

Jessica—[To Poole| Would it be 
awiul if I had a piece of cake to go 
with it? 

Poole—|[Promptly] T’ll have a 
piece, too. 

Jessica—T( Laughing] Oh, good! 
‘She starts for the hall. The phone 
rings. She stops, hesitates, then 
takes it} Hello? ... Oh, Roger, you 
fool! .. . No, it was my fault! ... 
It was all my iault! ... Well, I cer- 
tainly ought to know if it——Yes .. . 
yes, Ido... yes... yes... Are you 
sure? ... No, I’m just about to go 
to bed with a glass of milk and a 
piece of cake... Roger!!! [She 
laughs, and both parents look a bit 
startled]... What? . . . Comment, 
chéri? ... Oui, faute de mieux... 
4h, oui, chéri, je (aime . . . beau- 
coup! [She laughs] Good night, 
darling . . . good night. [She hangs 
up and waves gaily at her parents as 
she heads for the kitchen] All’s 
well! 

[Poole watches her go, then turns 
back to Kate) 

Poole—-You know, if only Romeo 
had had a telephone, instead of that 
bumbling Friar Laurence .. . 
‘Kate, ignoring him, moves about 
the room putting out lights] 
Kate——You’re going to take that up, 
aren't you? 
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Poole—I'd rather finish it down 
here, if you'll stay. 

Kate—I don’t think I'd be very 
good company. 

Poole—I never found you dull. 
Kate——That was in another country. 
Poole—And the mimosa doesn’t 
take you back. 

Kate—No. 

Poole—I thought it might. 
Kate——Old songs don’t do anything, 
either. 

Poole—No, I never had faith in 
that. You've kept out of my way, 
Kate. 

Kate——Have I? I hadn’t noticed. 
I’m running a wedding, you know. 
Poole—([Gently] I’ve missed you, 
Kate. In the years between. 
Kate——You don’t have to say that, 
you know. 

Poole—It’s true. 
Kate—-[lronically] And have you 
longed for me? 

Poole—Shall I tell you? 

Kate— [Too sharply] No!! 

[She walks away. He watches her 
go, with a small smile} 
Poole—What a pity our marriage 
didn’t work out. 

Kate—Tragic. 

Poole—I finally figured out why. 
Did you? 

Kate——[Flatly] Yes. You got bored. 
Poole——No. It was because we loved 
each other so much, we tried to pos- 
sess each other too fiercely. 
Kate—That sounds like a song; 
you could put it to music. 
Poole—Am I wrong? 

Kate——[ Directly] You couldn't 
stand being possessed, could you? 
You always wanted to own, without 
being owned. 

Poole—Quite right. 

Kate—May I go, now? 
Poole—No. What do you do, Kate? 
Kate—When? 

Poole——When you're not running a 
wedding. What is your life? 
Kate——Busy, pleasant, full of ac- 
tivity. 

Poole——What? I want to know: 
what you do, where you go, how you 
occupy yourself in the business of 
living. 

Kate—Why? 

Poele—tTo fill a gap in my knowl- 


edge. I’ve thought about you, Kate, 
and wondered. It’s never been out of 
sight, out of mind. 

Kate—I am a happy, contented 
woman. Is that what you want to 
hear? No. I lead a dull life. That’s 
what you want to hear, isn’t it? 
Poole—Only if it’s true. 

Kate——Of course! What else could 
it be? Buried away in this western 
backwater. 

Poole—What do you do? 
Kate——Good works, of course! I’m 
fairly bursting with good works. 
Poole—Oh? 

Kate——The Red Cross, the Museum 
of Art, the Symphony .. . and chari- 
ties by the dozens: convalescent chil- 
dren; seeing-eye dogs; errant 
mothers 

Poole—Errant what? 
Kate——Mothers. The Pacific Rescue 
Home for Errant Mothers. 
Poole—What is an errant mother? 
Kate—One who neglected the for- 
malities. 

Poole—And you have a home for 
them? 

Kate—Yes. 

Poole—How nice to bring them to- 
gether. When do you have fun? 
Kate—[Firmly] All the time. 
Poole—With Jim? You haven't 
mentioned him. 

Kate—Everything I do has some- 
thing to do with Jim. 

Poole—aAnd you have fun together. 
Kate—Yes. 

Poole—But not as we had, together. 
Kate——No. I’ve found a different 
kind of fun, now. The fun of blessed 
tranquillity. 

Poole—Y ou like that. 

Kate—([ Loving it] Mmmm! There’s 
something about this city that makes 
everything fun. You just have to be; 
you don’t have to do. We've a place 
on Lake Tahoe we go to in summer. 
And in winter we go skiing as often 
as possible. [Thinking of it fondly) 
A place high in the Sierras called 
Squaw Valley. There’s always good 
snow, and we've put up a cunning, 
prefabricated log cabin— 
Poole—l(Horrified| A what?!?! 
Kate——[Coming out of it, startled | 
What did I say? 

Poole—{[With small horror] 1 think 
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you said: a cunning, prefabricated, 
log cabin. 
Kate——| Exasperated| Oh, really! 
Does that make you shudder? 
Poole—[With exaggerated polite- 
ness| No, no! Not at all! 
Kate—lIt’s just a little shack to go 
skiing! 
Poole——Of course! Quite all right! 
Kate—And it was much simpler 
than starting from scratch! 
Poole—-Yes! Of course! Do you be- 
long to the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
too? [She turns away from him angrily, 
and he looks after her with amuse- 
ment. Then, softly| Poor Kate. 
[She whips around angrily} 
Kate——Don’t you “poor Kate” me!! 
Poole——You're wasted, Kate. And 
it’s my fault, isn’t it? 
Kate 
self! 
Poole——[ Attacking] You once had 
a rage to live— 
Kate——[ Cutting in] Still have! 
Poole—and the things you learned 
with me— 
Kate——What things?! To stand on 
my head in the Place Pigalle and 
whistle “Dixie”? In six years of be- 
ing an international Gypsy with you, 
I learned four languages and how to 
cook! I still speak the languages, 
and my dinner parties are the best 
in San Francisco! What else! 
Poole—Everything else, poor Kate! 
And the mimosa does bring it back, 
doesn’t it? You're lovely against the 
mimosa, Kate. And I can remember 
—[She moves quickly away from 
the flowers, and steps up in front of 
the window. He grins] It isn’t that 
easy. You're still there. High on a 
hill, now, against a dark sky, wind- 
blown and eager, fresh and young — 
Kate—We're high on a hill in San 
Francisco, and it’s a thousand and 
eighty years later, and I’m wind- 
blown every day of my life! Don’t 
you turn it on for me, Pogo Poole! 
I’m an elderly, overweight club 
woman, and I like it, I like it, I like it! 
[He turns away with a blank, 
stricken look, and walks away | 
Poole—lIt wasn’t “Dixie”; it was 
“Swanee River.” 
Kate 


—Oh, please don’t blame your- 


I despise seedy reminicence! 


[He snatches the slipper away from her] 
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things we did were at times peculiar, 
but they never were seedy! 
Kate——And you will kindly leave 
Jessica alone! 

Poole——What do you mean by that? 
Kate—There’s no need to over- 
whelm her with your charm, and 
make Roger look like an oaf! 
Poole—I'm afraid I can’t take 
credit for that. I’m sure he’s a self- 
made man. 

Kate——Well, stop trying to make 
her tired of him before she’s even 
married to him! 

Poole—Do you think it’s just a mat- 
ter of time? 

Kate—There’s no need for this 
elaborate seduction! She’s yours; 
the birth certificate says so! 
Poole—L1 had no idea the normal 
attentions of a loving father came 
under the heading of seduction. 
Kate—-You’re not a normal father! 
Poole—LI should hate to think that 
I was. What are you afraid of, Kate? 
Kate——[Angrily, starting for the 
stairs| 1 wish I’d never come down. 
Now I'll have to take a sleeping pill. 
Poole—( Stepping in front of her| 
Would you like one of mine? I have 
them made up by a little old witch 
doctor in Kenya. 

[She slaps his face. He stands per- 
fectly still, completely self-pos- 
sessed. Kate droops with embarrass- 
ment | 

Kate—I'm sorry. I’m terribly sorry. 
Poole—You were quite right to do 
that. 


Kate—No, I shouldn't have. I’m sorry. 


Poole—Y ou did exactly right. 
Kate——[Trying to keep from tears | 
It’s just that you’ve pushed at me 
eo 

Poole—I know. I’m sorry. It was 
wrong of me. You were quite right 
to hit me. [Pause] Would you like 
to hit me again? 

Kate—J[Smiling wanly] No, thank 
you. Did it hurt? 

Poole—Well, I must say, your hand 
hasn’t lost its touch. 

[She laughs, a little shakily] 
Kate—I hate doing that. I thought 
I'd got over it. 

Poole—Why should you get over it? 
Kate—I'm a big girl now. Grown-up. 
Poole-—There’s nothing particular- 


ly grown-up about keeping things 
bottled in. It was one of the things I 
loved best about you: that when you 
flared, you flared quickly, and the 
storm raged, but passed quickly, and 
then all was serene. Our fights were 
never touched with bitterness. 
Kate—I'm glad of that. 

Poole——( Gently] And there was an- 
other thing, too. I never remember 
your hitting me, without kissing me 
afterwards. [She looks up at him 
curiously | For old times’ sake, 
Kate? 

[He puts his hands on her arms, and 
leans down and kisses her gently on 
the mouth. It is a nice kiss, and by 
no stretch of the imagination pas- 
sionate, but unfortunately at that 
moment Jim pokes his head through 
the draperies of the balcony, looking 
for Kate] 

Jim——Oh, K——[And then he takes 
in the scene. With a sharp move he 
starts down the stairs fast. And then 
we hear a loud crash offstage, and 
howls of pain from Jim] Ow! Ow! 
God damn it!! [Kate and Poole, 
startled, break away from each 
other, and Jim comes hopping in, 
trying to hold on to his injured foot 
without losing his balance] Ow! 
Owwwwww!! 

[He drops into the nearest chair. 
Kate rushes to him with instinctive 
wifely concern] 

Kate—Jim!! What’s happened! ? 
Jim—TI've broken every one of my 
goddam toes, that’s what’s hap- 
pened! 

Kate—Let me see! 

[She goes down on her knees to re- 
move his slipper | 

Jim—Don’t touch them! 
Kate—What on earth were you do- 
ing? 

Jim—What was I doing?!?! I was 
coming down here to see what you 
were doing! 

Kate—We weren’t doing anything. 
[She is examining his foot] 
Jim—tThe hell you weren’t! Ow! 
Stop that! You’ll break them off! 
Kate—They’re not broken; they’re 
only stubbed. 

Jim—How can you tell?! ?! 

[He snatches the slipper away from her | 
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Poole—(Who has been enjoying 
this immensely | We were just talk- 
ing over old times. 

Jim——When I looked, you weren’t 
saying a word! [He ‘ises and starts 
for Poole, but with the first step he 
is convulsed with pain| Ow, ow, ow! 
Kate—Jim! 

Poole—Can I get you a drink? 
Jim—No! 

| But Poole is already hurrying to 
get his own drink and bring it to 
him] 

Kate——Jim, I promise you, it was 
perfectly innocent. 

Poole—Yes, of course! [Offering 
his drink| Here, have some of this. 
Jim—I don’t want your liquor! 
Poole—It’s yours. 

Jim—-How civilized. How terribly, 
terribly urbane! A man makes love 
to his former wife, in her present 
husband’s home, and when he’s dis- 
covered, says: “Can I get you a 
drink.” Shall we dance? 

{Jessica appears from the kitchen 
carrying a small tray on which are 
twe plates of cake and a glass of 
milk. She stops short] 
Kate——[Seeing Jessica] Jim, stop 
it! Stop it right now! 

(Jim turns and sees Jessica. He 
turns back, and glares at Poole] 
Jim——[To Poole] Yl see you in the 
morning. [He starts up the stairs. 
We hear a thud offstage] Ow! 
Kate——| Rushing after him] Jessica, 
I want you to come right to bed! 
[She follows Jim out and up the 
stairs, and we hear Jim saying: “I 
told you to fix that damned carpet 
last week!”’] 

Jessica—Yes, Mother. [She looks 
at her father, troubled, and comes 
to him, carrying the tray| What hap- 
pened? 

Poole——Oh—just a family .. . 
thing. Nothing serious. 
Jessica—tThis isn’t our night. 
[They head for the ottoman] 
Poole——On the contrary, it isn’t 
theirs. [Looking at the cake] 
Mmmm! That looks good! 
Jessica—What did you do? 
Poole—I made a small pass at your 
mother. It was a cruel thing to do. 
Jessica—Why did you do it? 
Poole—Just testing. [Takes a piece 
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of cake and starts eating} Mmmm! 
Good!! 

Jessica-—Jim looked awfully mad. 
Poole—lIt was his own fault. He had 
no business barging in at that mo- 
ment. 

Jessica— | Giggling] You really are 
immoral. 

Poole—To make love to my ex- 
wife? I'd be a boor if I didn’t. Did 
your mother bake this cake? 
Jessica—No. Toy. 

Poole—Mmm! Toy! I wonder if 
he’d be interested in traveling. 
Jessica—With you? Not a chance. 
If you were to try to steal Toy. 
Mother would tear your hair out. 
and Jim would shoot you down in 
the street. 

Poole—People shouldn’t be so 
possessive. 

Jessica—lf Mother had been. . . 
receptive ... to your pass, would 
you have gone on with it and 
se—duced her? 

Poole—Now, I find that question 
highly immoral. 

Jessica—-Well, would you? 
Poole—Yes. 

Jessica—tThat’s what I thought. 
Poole—Are you shocked? 
Jessica—No . . . intrigued. 
Poole—[ Grinning] That’s my girl. 
We're two of a kind. But I won’t try 
it again. 

Jessica—Do you think you fright- 
ened her? 

Poole—She never used to scare that 
easy. [Licking his fingers] I was 
madly in love with your mother. 
Jessica—Of course! 

Poole—Now I’m madly in love 

with her daughter. 

Jessica—1 should hope so! [They 
smile at each other companionably. 
After a moment] Is it because you 
see Mother young, in me? Or your- 
self? 

Poole—l[Lightly] You mustn’t try 
to be perceptive; it’s unbecoming in 
the young. 

Jessica—l( Brightly, proudly] I 
think you have an infinite capacity 
for love——without the tenacity. 
Poole—tThere! You see how easy it 
is to fall into error? It’s probably 
the reverse. 

Jessica-—How? 


Poole—Tenacious in the pursuit of 
love, without the capacity. 
Jessica—Oh, no! That would be 
tragic! ! 

[He stares at her for a moment, then 
rises and begins to wander. She sits 
quietly, not watching him go} 
Poole—You have grown up. Isn’t it 
odd. I'd never pictured you grown- 
up. Even when I got word of the 
wedding, I saw you as I last saw 
you: that chubby little thing in the 
portrait. And in all the years be- 
tween, I’ve never given you much 
thought. Now, I’m corroded with re- 
gret. Not remorse——remorse was 
left out of me——but regret. You un- 
derstand that. 

Jessica—|[Gently] Yes. 
Poole—For all the things we could 
have done together . . . all the good 
things of the world I'd have shown 
you... 

Jessica—j| Low] But you did. 
Poole—In a scrapbook. Second- 
hand. 

Jessica—Perhaps it was better that 
way. Now you see me always grown- 
up. But I was a chubby, awkward 
little thing till I was sixteen. I’d have 
cramped your style. 
Poole—l(Judiciously; he hadn't 
thought of that) That’s true. [Then, 
with enthusiasm] Ah, but now! The 
things I could show you now—now 
that you’re ready! There’s a small 
lonely island in the Aegean Sea, 
where Rupert Brooke is buried. The 
grave lies in a small clearing, and 
the path up from the sea is rocky 
and overgrown. 

[He stops short, 

puzzled by the familiar ring of the 
words | 

Have I said this to you before? 
Jessica—No... 

Poole—[ Remembering, relieved | 
No. Ah, my dear, such things to see 
and do! To sail out of the Bay of 
Naples down through the Straits of 
Messina, past Scylla and Charybdis, 
to the Isles of Greece: Ithaca, Naxos, 
the Cyclades, where blind Homer 
sang, “I sing of arms and the man 
Jessica—[ Laughing] That was 
Vergil! 

Poole—T([Going right on] Don’t be 
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pedantic! We'd sail into the Gulf of 
Corinth, the water so blue it’s un- 
real, with the whitewashed houses of 
Delphi in the distance, and Parnas- 
sus looking just as it did when 
Agamemnon consulted the oracle. A 
friend of mine has a boat, a sleek 
white yaw]; I can have it whenever 
I want it. Tomorrow. All I have to 
do is send him a cable... 
Jessica—Oh, Father, it sounds 
heavenly. 

Poole—-Shall I send it now? 
Jessica—What? 

Poole—tThe cable. To say that I 
must have the boat, now that I have 
found the most enchanting girl of 
my life, and want to show her the 
world? 

Jessica—| Happily, ruefully] Oh, 
Father! 

Poole—We'd sail up the Adriatic to 
my dream city, Venice, and tie up at 
the Piazzetta San Marco. And Venice 
at dusk ... ! And we’d go out to 
Torcello, far out on the lagoon, to a 
sweet little inn that has wonderful 
food, and pomegranate trees bloom- 
ing in the garden. I want you to 
meet my dear friend, Anna Maria 
Cicogna, a Venetian lady so very 
Venetian, you’d swear she’d stepped 
out of a painting by Longhi. And 
you've never seen Venice till you've 
seen it through her eyes. Then we'd 
go down to Stra, where the lawns of 
the great houses sweep down to the 
river— 

Jessica—l[ Overwhelmed] Oh, I 
must talk to Roger! ! 

Poole——[ Brought up short] Roger! 
Jessica—Yes, it sounds so enchant- 
ing, he might say yes! 

Poole—tTo what? 

Jessica—tTo going! Instead of to 
Hawaii! 

Poole——[ After a moment, coldly] 
I’m not suggesting that I be your 
guide on your honeymoon. 

J essica—But— 

Poole——-{ Warmly] Ah, Jessica, 
you've lived second-hand long 
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enough! And I’ve so very much to 
make up for! The hell with your 
scrapbook! I don’t want to tell you 
what it’s like in the Vale of Kash- 
mir, or how the mountains rush 
down to black water in the deep 
fjords of Norway! I want to show 
you! 

Jessica—-But what about Roger? 
Poole—Send him a postcard. 
Jessica—But we're getting married 
on Saturday! 

Poole—You can always get mar- 
ried! 

Jessica—But what would I say to 
him?! 

Poole—Just: good-bye. 

Jessica—F ather!!! [A long mo- 
ment, as he resolutely holds his gaze 
on her, and she scans his face anx- 
iously. Then she begins to smile rue- 
fully, and almost laughs] Oh... 
you! You really are wicked. I know. 
You're testing again, aren’t you? 
[He smiles and straightens up, and 
moves away | 

Poole—Yes. Just testing. 
Jessica—Really! [A moment, as 
she smiles to herself ruefully} You 
mustn’t make love to me, Father. It’s 
taboo. 

Poole—It's the only way I know to 
talk to a woman——even my daugh- 
ter. I’m sorry. 

Jessica—Well . . . it is exciting ... 
[He waits, expectantly, seeming to 
be looking out the window at the 
fog, but watching her closely. She 
looks straight ahead, troubled, try- 
ing to smile] You weren't serious... 
Poole—No, of course not. 
Jessica—It was a cruel thing to do. 
Poole—I know. I’m sorry. I got 
carried away... . [ Pause | 
Jessica—We never will do those 
things, will we? 

Poole—Probably not. 
Jessica—And I so often dreamed of 
doing them with you. . . [Pause] 
Perhaps someday Roger and!1.. . 
Poole—Yes, of course. You and 
Roger will do them. [She turns her 


head slightly to throw a grateful 
smile, then turns back. A long 
silence. We hear the foghorns groan- 
ing and wailing] Listen to those 
horns. [A moment] You live in a 
very musical city. 
Jessica—I love it on a foggy night. 
I know them all: the horns, the bells, 
the sirens... ; 
[Another long pause, as they listen] 
Poole—tThat low one, in the bass 
clef: where is it on the staff? 
Jessica—G below the staff, I think; 
then it drops to the C. 
[Poole imitates it, holding the first 
note long, then dropping quickly to 
the C. He does it again] 
Poole—And the other one? With 
the nice vibrato? 
Jessica—It’s .. . F up an octave 

. and ends on the E. 
Poole—Let’s hear it. 
[She sings the higher note, loud and 
clear, giving it all the vibrato she 
can. He joins in, the second time, in 
the bass clef, imitating the low 
moan. Jessica laughs with delight at 
the resulting harmony | 


Jessica— Oh, that’s wonderful, isn’t it’ 


Poole—T([Moves quickly to her and 
sits beside her| Come on, fool with 
them! Variations on a theme! San 
Francisco on a Foggy Night! [And 
he goes back to his groaning, and 
Jessica starts building variations in 
the treble clef, managing very well] 
That’s my girl! 
Jessica—([Entranced| Father, we're 
good! 
Poole—We're great. 
Jessica—([Trying to sing at the 
same time] Better than Bach! 
Poole—Better than Beethoven! 
Jessica—([ Breaking up with laugh- 
ter] Better than the Budapest String 
Quartet!!! 
[They are both laughing at them- 
selves now, but they manage to keep 
the singing going, and they go on 
laughing and singing, side by side, 
having a wonderful time] 

[The curtain falls | 
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scene two 


Late afternoon of the following day. 
Once again the sun is low in the 
west, silhouetting the bridge, filling 
the room with a warm glow. Jim is 
seated, holding on his lap a pad and 
lists, writing down names. Kate is up 
near the window, moving restlessly, 
looking out at the view. 


Jim——Bob and Nancy Patterson. 
First pew or second pew? They're 
only second cousins. Second pew? 
[No answer] Come on, Kate. You 
asked me to help you with this, and 
now I’m doing all the work. 
Kate——I wish it were Sunday. I 
wish to God it were Sunday. 
Jim—Well, it’s only Thursday. And 
we've got to get this seating list for 
the church. Now, come on. Where do 
I put the Pattersons? 

Kate—I don’t give a damn where 
you put the Pattersons! Put ’em 
where you want! They’re your 
family! 

Jim—[Calmly] Don’t be so smug, 
just because all your relatives are 
dead. Second pew. 

[He writes it down] 

Kate—[Coming down] Jim, some- 
thing’s going to happen. I know 
something’s going to happen. 
Jim—-Sure, a wedding’s going to 
happen, day after tomorrow. [The 
front door bell rings| Will you relax? 
Kate——You shouldn’t have sent that 
cable. 

Jim——You told me to send it! 
Kate——Well, you should have 
ignored me! 

{He stares at her calmly, with a 
glint of amusement in his eyes. Toy 
passes through on his way to the 
front door] 

Jim—Eloise and Freddy Loomis. 
Kate——Way in the back. 
Jim—wWhy? 

Kate—She sobs—audibly. 
Jim—At weddings? 

Kate—Well, look at what she got. 


‘Jim, he’s up to something. 


Jim——{ Absently, writing] Mmm? 
Who? 

Kate—Pogo! Poole! 

Jim—Now, Kate! What could he 
be up to? 
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Kate—How do I know? But I can 
tell. I had six years with that aging 
adolescent, and I can tell. After last 
night?! 

Jim——We’ve agreed to forget last 
night. Remember? He apologized to 
me this morning, and apologized 
handsomely. Now, forget it. 
Kate—That’s not what I’m talking 
about. 

Jim—tThen what are you talking 
about? 

Kate—I don’t know! 

Jim—Well, stop talking about it. 
You know, we're having a hell of a 
time figuring out what to call each 
other. He daren’t call me Jim, and 
won't call me Mr. Dougherty; I 
won't call him Pogo, and can’t call 
him Biddeford; the result is I don’t 
speak to him until I can see the 
whites of his eyes. 

Kate—He sent a cable to France, 
this morning. 

Jim——How do you know? 
Kate—~-I—happened to pick up the 
phone. He was calling from upstairs. 
[Under his direct gaze] I didn’t hear 
anything! He’d already sent it and 
was asking the operator when it 
would get to Nice. 

Jim—-You . . . just happened to pick 
up the phone. 

Kate—I most certainly have a right 
to pick up my own phone! 
Jim—Certainly. If you want to make 
a call. 

Kate——Why did he send a cable to 
France? 

Jim——Maybe he knows someone 
there. A Frenchman 

Toy——[ Enters carrying a large box] 
Messenger bling this. 

Kate——Oh! The wedding dress! 
[Overcome] Jim, do you think she'll 
ever get to wear it?! ? 

Jim—Oh, God! 

Toy—Where I put? 

Kate—Put it there, Toy. 

Toy—( Holding out a cable enve.- 
lope| Other messenger bling this 
Kate——[Grabbing it] Jim! The 
answer to his cable! 

Toy——F or number one husband! ! 
Kate—Toy, he was my first hus- 
band; he is not my number one hus- 
band. 


Toy—yYe., ma’am. 


© opposite page [top]: 

Jim—Your daughter has criminal instincts. 
Savage—She got them from me. 

[Cornelia Otis Skinner, Walter Abel, 

Leo G. Carroll) 


[text on page 46) 


| He goes. Kate studies the envelope 
of the cable] 

Jim—A fine distinction. Kate, I 
promise you, everything’s going to be 
all right. My idea for today was quite 
brilliant, and I’m sure it’s going to work. 
| Kate wanders up to the window 
seat to find a shaft of bright sunlight, 
and during the following she keeps 
holding the envelope up against the 
light and turning it in hopes of being 
able to read it} 

Kate—I will bet you money it 
doesn’t work. 

Jim—Bound to. When I talked to 
Roger this morning, he thought it 
was a great idea. Get “Pogo” out to 
the ranch for the day, let Jessica see 
him against the background of 
Roger’s good, simple life—it’s 
bound to turn the trick. Jessica’s no 
fool. 

Kate—[Engrossed| No, but you 
and Roger are. 

Jim—You'll see. Now, come on. 
Where do you want the Millikens? 
[No answer} Kate? [He turns and 
sees her] Kate! What are you 
doing?!?! [By now she is holding 
the envelope up high and has her 
finger stuck inside the corner of the 
flap, and is trying to see if she can 
read the cable that way] Kate! Stop 
that! 

Kate—[ Has a new idea] I'll need 

a pencil to open it. 


© opposite page (bottom): 
Kate—There’ll be other people on the 
plane!!! Now, look, you! 

You can stop all this hearts and flowers 
and behave! 

[Cornelia Otis Skinner, Cyril Ritchard) 
[text on page 48) 
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[She hurries to the desk to get a 
pencil, and starts to insert the pencil 
to see if she can roll the envelope 
flap open] 

Jim—Kate!!! 

Kate——[ Engrossed | I used to be 
good at this. 


Jim—Kate, that’s absolutely for- 
bidden! ! 


[ And at that moment, the front door 
slams. Kate leaves the cable on the 
desk, and leaps to the ottoman] 


Kate-—Come on, quick! Now, we'll 
put the Millikens here, not there! 
Here, ninny! On the aisle! Just shove 
the Platts over! Oh, Jim!——you 
can’t do that to the Chisholms! They 
gave Jessica that enormous silver 
bow] that I’m going to exchange! 

[ And then, looking up brightly, she 
sees Savage at the entrance to the 
room |—-Oh, hello, Father. 

[ And she darts back to the desk] 
Jim——Kate, I won’t let you do it! 

I forbid you to do it! 

Kate—Don’t be silly! 

[ She inserts the pencil again and 
sterts carefully to unroll the flap) 
Savage——Do what? 

Jim—Y our daughter has criminal 
instincts. 

Savage—-She got them from me. 
Jim——[Crossing after her] That’s 


absolutely unforgiveable! Give me that! 


Kate——Y ou keep away! I’m fighting 
for my daughter’s happiness! 
Jim——Happiness my eye! You're 
just curious! You can’t read some- 
one else’s mail! 

Kate——It’s not mail, it’s a cable. 
Jim—tThat’s worse. 

Savage——A cable for Biddeford? 
Kate——Besides, he reads our mail. 

I caught him down here yesterday 
going through everything on this 
desk, including your doctor’s report! 
Jim—I don’t believe it. 

Kate—|( Working away all the 
while] The things he knows about 
you! And do you think for a minute 
he hasn’t been through the desk in 
your study? Who do you think 
taught me this? [She shows the open 
envelope | Now, who would know? 
[She gets out the cable and unfolds 
it] 

Jim—Kate, I don’t like it. [She 
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starts to read it| Kate! Please! 
Don’t read it! [A moment, as she 
reads it, and reads it again. She 
looks up, grimly] What does it say? 
Kate—-|[ Reading] “My boat is 
berthed at Monte Carlo. All yours 
for six weeks. Who’s the girl?” 

[ Pause | 

Savage—Who signed it? 

Kate—[ Looking] Francois. 
Jim—[To Savage] Francois. 
Savage—[Nodding] French. 
Jim—wWell? Who’s the girl? 
Kate—Who do you think? 

Jim—-{ Disparaging] Oh, come on, 
Kate! After the wedding he’s going 
back to Europe. He’s got a date with 
a girl, and he’s borrowed a boat to go 
cruising. What could be more 
simple? 

Kate——Y ou, for one thing. Father, 
who’s the girl? 

Savage—Jessica? 

Kate——Jessica. Oh, the s— 
Savage—Do you know, or are you 
guessing? 

Jim—-She’s guessing. Kate, 
Jessica’s being married on 
Saturday! No man would do a thing 
like that to his own daughter! 
Kate—[ Howling, waving the 
cable] He'd do a thing like that to 
his own mother!!! 

Savage—tThat would take a bit of 
doing. 

Kate——When he sees what he wants, 
he takes it. And he wants his 
daughter. His charming daughter. 
To trot her around the world, 
showing her off. Pogo Poole and his 
enchanting, long-lost daughter. The 
romantic heartbreak of it all! He’ll 
have the women of Europe in tears. 
Jim—You can’t be sure! 

Kate——[ Going right on] What does 
he care if she’s about to be married? 
I'll kill him! I swear, I'll kill him!! 
Jim—Kate! You’re not sure! 
Savage—Do you think he’s asked 
her? 

Jim—No. And I don’t think he’s 
going to. And what makes you think 
Jessica would say yes? Kate, use 
your head. 

Kate— Dissolving|] Oh, my poor 
baby! Why couldn’t he have been 
lost in darkest Africa? And been 
trampled by elephants? [She hears 


something at the front door, makes 

a frantic leap for her desk, and starts 
shoving things about, wildly] 
Where’s the glue?!?! Where the 
hell’s the glue?!?! [She makes 

a shambles of the desk, but finally 
finds a small bottle of glue, stuffs the 
cable into the envelope, daubs wildly 
at the flap, and pounds the envelope 
sealed. And, leaving it there, she 
turns away in time to compose 
herself for the entrance of Poole and 
Jessica, with Roger right behind. 
Poole limps heavily, favoring his 
right foot, and assists himself with 

a cane in his right hand. His left arm 
is in a sling. There is a white patch 
of court plaster on his forehead, 
rakishly over one eye. He grins at the 
assemblage. Jessica’s face is set in 
anger. Roger looks out of patience] 
Oh! 

Poole—Hi-yo, Silver! 
Savage—Well! 

Jim——What happened? 

Roger—| Briefly] He fell off a bull. 
Jessica—I don’t find. that funny. 
Where do you want te sit, Father? 
Poole—tThat'll be all right. 


[Cheerfully, as Jessica leads him 
across | I fell off a horse, before that. 
It’s been quite a day. [As he sits} 


For years I’ve been saying I'd never 
met a horse I couldn’t ride. I met 
him. 

Roger—[Impersonally| You rode 
him very well, sir. 

Poole—-Yes, I thought I handled 
him well. The stirrups were too 
short, though. That’s what did it. 
Jim—How badly were you hurt? 
[To Kate] Why don’t you call 

Dr. Rudy? 

Poole—No, no, no! It’s nothing, 
really! Roger’s veterinarian took 
very good care of me. 

Jessica—I think he should be 
X-rayed. 

Poole—Nonsense! There’s one 
thing I can say for myself: I’m not 
brittle. [To Jim] Turned my ankle 
a bit .. . sprained my wrist... [He 
touches his bandaged forehead | 
Nothing at all. [He pats Jessica’s 
hand] But I’m afraid I frightened 
my little girl. 


[He smiles heroically at Kate] 
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Kate——What were you doing on 

a horse? 

Poole—[(Loftily| You may remem- 
ber, Kate, that I once spent three 
months in the Argentine, on the 
pampas, with the gauchos. 
Kate——No, it had slipped my mind. 
What happened, Roger? 
Roger—Oh . . . I thought it would 
amuse Mr. Poole if we had sort of 
a little pick-up rodeo. Some of the 
boys did some roping and rode a few 
broncs, and then we got out a couple 
of wild steers . .. and the next thing 
I knew, he wanted to try it. I tried to 
stop him. 

Jessica—(Hooting| Oh, you tried 
to stop him! You told him he was too 
old! 

Roger—wWell—?!? 

Poole—Now, children... 
Jessica—And then you deliberately 
gave him the wildest horse on the 
ranch! 

Roger——I didn’t deliberately —! 


[He gathers himself again] He’s not 
the wildest horse on the ranch. I can 
ride him. Every one of my hands can 
ride him. The Chinese cook can ride 
him! 

Jim——Can Wong ride a horse? 
[They all look at him. He smiles 
affably | I didn’t know Wong could 
ride. 

Poole—wWhat I really wanted to 
ride was that horse with the spots. 
What do you call them? 
Roger—He’d have killed you. 
Poole—-COh, come, now! 
Jessica—And all the hands sitting 
around on the fence, waiting to see 
Father look foolish—— 
Roger——Well, if a man wants to 
show off 

Poole—I take offense at that, Roger. 
I never show off. 

Jessica—aAnd then the wild steer! 
He egged him on, Mother! He 
deliberately dared Father to ride 
him! 

Roger—He insisted on riding him! 
Why would I dare a man to ride 

a wild steer? I’m not out of my 
mind! He might have been killed! 
Kate——[It’s a thought] Oh! Yes! 
Poole—Nonsense! I just didn’t get 
settled right on him, that’s all. I’d 
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like to try that again sometime, 
Roger. 

Kate—[ Hopefully | Tomorrow? 
[Poole grins at her and rises] 


Poole—Now, I think we’ve had 
enough of this. I’m fine. [To Jessica] 
You mustn’t feel outraged, my 
darling. I’ve had worse falls in my 
time. Why, only last winter, 
bobsledding at Saint Moritz... May 
I have a drink? 

Jim—Oh, yes, I’m sorry! 

[He makes a move] 

Jessica—TI'll get it, Jim. 
Poole—T'll come with you. It’s best 
to move around, keep things from 
stiffening. 

Jim——Oh, there’s a cable for you. 
Poole—T[With pleased innocence] 
For me? 

Jim—Where’d you put it, Kate? 
[Kate stabs him with a look, then 
takes the cable off the desk, marches 
over and hands it to Poole} 
Poole—Excuse me. 


[He opens the envelope, and finds 
glue on his fingers. He looks up and 
across at Kate with a glint of 
amusement | 

Kate—Nothing dries, in this 
weather. 


[Poole wipes his fingers on the enve- 
lope as well as he can, gets out the 
cable and reads it, and looks across 
at Kate again, almost laughing. He 
puts the cable back in the envelope 
and puts it in his pocket, and glances 
at his hands, then starts for the sun 
room, with Jessica helping him] 
Poole—Can I wash my hands in 
there? 

Jessica— Yes, Father. What would 
you like, a brandy and soda? 
Poole—That'll be fine. [He turns 
and glances at the others with a 
bright smile] Brandy for heroes. 

| He and Jessica go into the other 
room. Pause. Kate looks at Jim, who 
shrugs defensively. She looks at 
Roger, whose face is tight with 
temper | 

Kate—Relax, Roger. 
Roger—What’s he trying to do, 
make her hate me?! ? [He grabs the 
back of a chair, trying physically to 
control himself] Look. We're 


friends. Everything was fine. Then 
he moved in on her— 

[He has to stop] 

Jim—Now, Roger— 

Roger—I don’t like taking this kind 
of a beating! She hates me! Honest 
to God, she hates me! 

Kate [Trying] She doesn’t hate you, 
Roger— 

Roger—wWhy doesn’t he act his age? 
Jim—tThat’s a cruel question, 
Roger. 

Roger—J(Turning on Savage} Mr. 
Savage, you know her well. She'll 
come out of this, won’t she? 
Savage—Not unchanged. She'll 
never be the same. 

Roger—wWhy? 

Savage—And the Serpent said unto 
Eve: “Enjoy yourself.” And she was 
never the same. [ Roger stares at 
him] It’s not accurate. But it’s apt. 
[Roger whirls back to Kate and Jim] 
Roger—Look. Could we call the 
wedding off? If I can get her to elope 
tonight, would you let us? 
Kate—Oh, Roger! No!!! 
Roger—lI don’t think I can last 
until Saturday!!! 

Jim—Now, Roger, this is tough on 
all of us, but— 


[He sees Jessica and Poole standing 
in the doorway. Poole holds a glass 
in his hand} 


Jessica—[Coldly| Why can’t you 
last until Saturday? 

Roger—( After a moment, directly | 
Because of him. 

Jessica—Perhaps you won't have to 
last until Saturday. 

Jim—Jess!!! 

[Jessica leaves Poole’s side and 
approaches Roger and stands and 
waits | 

Roger—J(Evenly| Okay. You said 
it. Let’s go on. 

Jessica—It’s your nickel. 
Poole—J(Jocularly] You're not 
suggesting that Jessica choose 
between us, are you, Roger? You're 
on dangerous ground, my boy. 
Roger—TI'1l take the chance. 


[ Roger looks across at him levelly. 
It is plain that Kate was right: this is 
a tough-minded young man | 


Jim—Roger, why don’t you and 
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Jess go for a walk in the garden? 
Roger—He’d come along. We may 
as well stay. 

Poole—I wouldn’t want to intrude. 
Roger—You do. 

Poole—Careful. [He smiles, but his 
eyes narrow] I am her father. 
Roger——No—-you're not. I know 
about that; I raise bulls. I send out 
the seed, and calves are born, but the 
bulls don’t feel responsible. They 
don’t care. 

Poole——Ah, but I care. 
Roger—Now? It’s too late. You ran 
out on her. And you blew it. 
Kate——Roger!! 

Jessica—T(In a rage] 1 think I'm the 
judge of that, if you please! 
Roger—No, I don’t think so. You're 


_ mesmerized. 


Kate—Roger, this isn’t going to 
prove anything! Please! 
Roger——lt’s got to be said. I don’t 
want it to be a running battle the rest 
of our lives. 
Jessica—li we're together the rest 
of our lives. 
Roger—We will be. I love you. 
Jessica—Ho! 

And it is a cry close to tears] 


Kate——Don’t you see that time will 
take care of it? 
Roger—|[Doggedly| No. I want the 
girl I’m in love with. [To Jessica] 
And he’s done things to you that 
scare the hell out of me. 
Jessica—(Challenging| Like what? 
Roger—Like making you feel that 
life with me would be dull. And that 
the only romantic, glorious thing is 
to go knocking around the world 
doing nothing, being idle, having a 
ball. 

Jessica—I don’t think life with you 
would be dull! 

Roger —You're getting there fast. 
Because he does. Don’t you? 

Poole——{ Judiciously] I should 
think there might be a few dull 
moments. 

Jessica—T([Cutting in] And he 
doesn’t go knocking around the 
world doing nothing, being idle! 
He’s a famous big-game hunter, and 
he was on the Olympic bobsledding 
team, and he won the sailing cham- 
pionship of-— 
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Roger—| Strongly, but always 
under control | | don’t care if he’s the 
tiddlywinks champion of the world! 
I care about you! And me! I want 
you to be satisfied with the life we're 
going to have. I don’t want you to be 
unsettled. 

Jessica—I'm not unsettled! 
Roger—tThe hell you're not. 
Jessica— But you don’t have to 
sneer at his life! 

Roger—I don’t sneer at—Yes, I 
do. You’re damned right I do. 
Kate—Roger— 

[But it’s no use; he’s in high gear | 
Roger—(Going right on] I don’t 
like idle people! I don’t think there’s 
anything romantic about a man who 
doesn’t work! My father! My father, 
who started from scratch, and fought 
his way through a depression, and 
built up a ranch and a life for his 
family——he’s the most romantic guy 
in the world compared to him! 

[| And that ends that; he knows 
enough to stop, particularly since he 
can see that-he has pushed Jessica 
perilously close to tears. And at that 
moment, too, Poole starts across the 
room with a small smile on his face, 
supporting himself with the cane, 
limping a bit more heavily than 
before] 

Poole—T([To Kate as he reaches the 
ottoman] You were right: he can 
talk. [He lowers himself to the otto- 
man] Jim? [Jim is startled] Could 

I trouble you to call TWA for me, 
and ask them to get me out on a 
plane to Paris tonight? 
Jessica—Ah, no! 

[Poole throws her a quick, bright 
smile, and goes on | 

Poole—lf there’s any fuss, just say 
it’s for me. 

(Jim doesn’t move | 

Jessica—F ather . .. ! 

Poole—T Lightly heroic] Now, 
daughter! Though you two are not 
yet joined together, I'd rather not be 
the man to put you asunder. 
Jessica— But you've got to be here 
on Saturday! 

Poole—-No—as a matter of fact, 


I don’t want to give you away, now. 
So, I'd just as soon be somewhere 
else. Don’t you agree, Roger? 


Roger—| Evenly | No, sir. lf Jessica 
wants you here, so do I. 
Poole—Well said. But no. Think of 
the faces on the wedding guests if we 
were to start trading punches at the 
altar. [He grins] And we might. 
Would you mind, Jim? 

| Jessica turns abruptly to Roger, her 
eyes brimming with tears. He stares 
at her grimly] 

Roger—This sure gives us a great 
start, doesn’t it? [Pause] Will you 
come for a walk? [She shakes her 
head blindly] All right. But look. 
You don’t have to get married. 
Nobody’s going to force you; 
nobody’s tying you down. But you've 
got to know what you want, and 
you've got to make up your mind. 
Because if you marry me, it’s for 
keeps. 

He stares at her implacably, then 
turns and, with a muttered “Excuse 
me,” walks out of the room fast | 
Kate—Jim! 

(Jim nods and hurries out after him. 
A moment, then we hear the front 
door slam} 

Poole——[ After a moment] Don’t be 
distressed, daughter. I know you'll 
be happy. [He is aware of Kate 
standing there glaring at him, and 
turns a bit to smile heroically at 
Jessica] And I'll be thinking of you 
on Saturday . . . when I’m alone, out 
there over the ocean .. . 
Kate—There'll be other people on 
the plane!!! Now, look, you! You 
can stop all this hearts and flowers 
and behave! You'll stay until 
Saturday, and appear at the church! 
And then you can get the hell out! ! 
Jet propelled, if possible! 
Poole—l(He crosses to Jessica, who 
has her face buried in her arms} I'm 
glad I came, Jessica. Be sure you 
remember that. I'll always be happy 
I came. And I shall treasure the 
memory of these few days I’ve had 
with you. [And that’s the end of 
Jessica. She bursts into tears, and 
runs out and up the stairs} Mr. 
Savage, would you be good enough 
to call TWA for me? I am a bit 
incapacitated. 

Savage—Yes, I will, Biddeford. 
[He starts for the phone. Poole 
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glances at Kate with a repressed glint 
of a smile, then stares straight ahead] 
Poole—T[Hal} to himself] “It is a 

far, far better thing that I do, than I 


scene three 


At the curtain rise, Savage is 

alone on the stage, seated, with a 
small table at his elbow on which 
there are a bottle of good bourbon 
whiskey and a pitcher of water. 
Savage has a glass in his hand; he is 
playing solitaire. And as he plays 
and drinks, he sings quietly to 
himself. 


Savage——| Singing | 

“Sweetest little feller, 

Everybody knows; 

Don’t know what to call him, 

But he’s mighty lak a rose. 

Lookin’ at his mammy 

Wid eyes so shiny blue, 

Makes you think that heav’n 

Is comin’ close ter you! 

[He turns to the bottle and pours 
himself another drink, singing all the 
while | 

When he’s dar a-sleepin’, 

In his little place, 

Think I see de angels 

Looking thro’ de lace, 

When de dark is fallin’, 

When de shadders creep, 

Den dey comes on tiptoe 

Ter kiss ’im in his sleep. 

Sweetest little feller, 

Everybody knows...” 

[He stops on hearing and seeing T oy 
arrive from upstairs with Poole’s 
bags. Toy sets them down in the hall 
at the entrance to the room, and 
waits. Poole appears, dressed as he 
was when he first arrived, but still 
using the cane, although his arm is 
no longer in a sling | 

Poole——All right, Toy, the car’s 
there. Take them out. 

Toy——Okay. 
Savage——Biddeford? Come speed 
the departing guest. 

Poole—Yes, I will. Oh, Toy. Here 
you are, Toy. [He hands Toy a bill. 
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have ever done...” 

Kate——Oh, God!!! 

[The curtain starts to fall) 
Poole—* ...It is a far, far better 


Toy takes it with a nod. Poole is 
about to turn away, then looks 
speculatively at Toy, glances up the 
stairs, then grins slightly | Toy? 
[Toy straightens up| How would 
you like to see the world? 
Toy—What world? 

Poole—tThe world. How would you 
like to go traveling, Toy? 

Toy— [Impassively | Go way flom 
San Flancisco? 

Poole—\ need someone to take care 
of me, Toy. And you're an awfully 
good man with a shirt. I’d take you to 
Paris and Rome and London, and 
places you never heard of. You’re 

a native-born Californian, Toy. 
Wouldn’t you like to see the Orient? 
Would you like to see Hong Kong? 
We can’t get into Canton, but— 
[Toy hasn’t changed expression 

a whit. Poole, with a sudden, impul- 
stve shrug——] Ah, the hell with it. 
Take the bags out, Toy. 
Toy—Okay. , 

[He bends down and lifts the bags 
and takes them out, as Poole enters 
the room and approaches Savage | 
Savage——He wouldn’t even like to 
see Los Angeles. Where are you 
away to, Biddeford? Your plane 
doesn’t leave for two hours. 
Poole—aAt a time like this, you 
don’t wait upon the order of your 
going——you go. [He picks up the 
bottle, then realizes there is not 
another glass | I left a glass some- 
where around here. There it is. 

[He gets the glass from which he'd 
been drinking in the previous scene} 
Savage—Have you seen Jessica? 
Poole—The door’s locked. It’s just 
as well. I think I said it all. 
Savage—You most certainly did. 
I’ve puzzled about that, Biddeford. 
She has a good_mind; I’m proud of 
her mind. And yet she didn’t recog- 
nize the sham behind the heroics. 
Why? 


Poole—Too much emotion. 


restI goto...” 

[The curtain is mercifully down. 

It stays down only a few seconds, to 
indicate the passage of an hour | 


Savage—Mmm. And yet she will, in 
time. You realize that. 

Poole—[ Lightly] But then perhaps 
later in time she'll realize—that 
behind the sham there was a kind 
of... truth? 

Savage—What is truth? I take that 
back; it’s been asked. [He looks at 
his glass reproachfully] Was there? 
Poole—Was there what? 
Savage—tTruth behind the sham. 
Poole—tThere was. 

Savage—[ Playing his cards care- 
fully | Ah, but then again in time she 
may realize—that in back of the 
truth was a sly, Machiavellian 
duplicity. What then? 

Poole—[ Grinning] 1 would hope 
that she’d laugh. 
Savage—[Chuckling] I like you, 
Biddeford. 

Poole—tThank you, sir. That’s im- 
portant to me. 

[He wanders over to stare at the 
portrait of Jessica as a child] 
Savage—In my early years as a 
newspaperman, I developed a weak- 
ness for rascals. And though I struck 
many a blow for reform, and cried 
with the others: “Throw the rascals 
out!” I always got lonesome, after a 
while, and wanted to throw them 
back in. [Thoughtfully] You know, 
I thought you had her there, for a 
while. 

Poole—So did I. 

[He takes the portrait from the wall 
and limps across the room to set it on 
the floor at the entrance] 
Savage—What was it that licked 
you? The things he said? 
Poole—No, I can beat him at 
words, It was something more basic: 
the sexual appeal of a young bull in 
his prime. Nothing more. 
Savage—[Nodding sadly] Mmmm. 
Poole—l[Crossing back] No father 
can compete with that. 


Savage—Not unless he 
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wants to be thrown in jail. 

Poole—K Lightly | Would you say 
—as the young bull suggested 
——that I am essentially ... 
worthless? 

Savage——[Turning a card} No one 
can see another man clearly; you can 
only guess at him. 

Poole—What would you guess? 
Savage——Y ou’re one of a fast-disap- 
pearing breed, Biddeford —— 
Poole——I know. The sybarite in a 
sober world. This is no time to be 
trivial. That’s been said. 

Savage——I didn’t intend to say it. 

I hope you denied it. 

Poole—-I did. I do. 

Savage—I was going to say: there 
are men who can order a dinner, and 
cannot order their lives. 
Poole—I'm quite a methodical 
sybarite. 

Savage——And to order a dinner 
takes a kind of integrity, eh? Stick 
to your guns, Biddeford. 
Poole—[Grinning] I am fortified 
by conceit. 


Savage——Well—every man must 
find his armor against the world; 
conceit is one; whiskey’s another. 


Let’s leave it there. 
Poole—-l—am obsessed by beauty 
and danger, and spend my life in the 
search. Is that trivial? 

Savage—I spend my life on a point 
of land, trying to be Thoreau, and 
failing. Who am I to judge? 
Poole—TI'm sorry I asked. 
Savage—Quite right. You don’t 
need the approval of old men and 
young bulls. And you have your 
daughter’s approval. [/ndicating the 
bourbon] Could I give you a touch 
more? 

Poole—You could. 

[He holds out his glass] 
Savage——[ As he pours for both] 
One thing I'll say for Kate: she 
always marries men with a taste for 
good whiskey. 

[ Jessica comes down the stairs and 
appears at the entrance to the room. 
She carries two bags, which she sets 
down. She is dressed in a traveling 
suit. Savage sees her first, and, 
startled, keeps pouring as he stares 
at her] 

Poole—Steady! 
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Savage—We're going to need every 
drop!! 

[Poole turns and sees his daughter. 
A startled pause} 

Jessica—I'm going with you. 

| Poole stares at her, looks behind 
her as though afraid Kate may 
appear ; turns and looks at Savage} 
Savage—Don’t look at me!! 
Poole—[To Jessica, with low, 
restrained excitement and intensity] 
Where’s your mother? 

Jessica—I'll go see her in a minute. 
But first: will you take me? 

[Poole whirls on Savage with proud 
delight] 

Poole—T[Triumphantly] Sex isn’t 
everything! ! 

Savage—lIt’s what I keep telling 
myself. 

Poole—( Quickly, to Jessica} 
Jessica, perhaps it would be better 
if we just go, and then you can phone 
your mother from—— 

[He is interrupted by Kate’s voice 
calling from upstairs] 

Kate— [Off] Jessica! Jessica! 
[Kate parts the curtains of the bal- 
cony, and looks down into the room, 
seeing only Savage and Poole] Have 
you seen Jessica? 

Poole—No. 

Kate—[ Puzzled] Oh? 

[She withdraws, and the curtains close} 
Poole—T[Quickly; low] Is she 
coming or going? 
Jessica—Coming! 

Poole—Quick! 

[He pulls Jessica behind him, and 
Kate is there] 

Kate——Jessica, what are you doing? 
Jessica—T[ Appealing] Mother .. . 
Poole—Now, Kate— 

[And Kate seeing the suit, seeing the 
bags, realizes, and stares at her 
daughter. Then she looks past 
Jessica at Poole, her eyes narrow, 
and she advances on him] 
Kate—-All right, you— 

Poole—J( Quickly] She made up her 
own mind! 

Kate—Jessica, take those bags and 
go back up to your room. 
Jessica—I'm going to Europe, with 
Father! 

Kate——You’re going back up to 
your room! 

Jessica—Mother, I’m not a child! 


Kate——Y ou most certainly are! 
Think of Roger! 

Jessica—lf I’m old enough to marry 
him, I’m old enough to jilt him! 
Savage—Right! 

Kate—[To Poole} Will you speak 
to her?! 

Poole—No, it’s against my con- 
victions. 

Kate—( Appealing] Father—! 
Savage——Against my convictions, too. 
Kate—Ah, no! Jim!!! [Then re- 
alizing he’s not there, she heads for 
the phone] He probably took Roger 
to the club for a drink—— 
Jessica—Mother, it’s no use! I’m 
going! 

Kate—Jessica! Forty-eight hours 
before the wedding, you don’t sud- 
denly decide not to get married be- 
cause you’d rather go to Europe! 
Poole——Best reason in the world! 
Savage—Can’t think of a better! 
Kate—What about Roger? 
Jessica—I wrote him a letter. 
Kate—That’s just dandy! He can 
pass out copies at the church! Darl- 
ing, you love him, you know you do! 
Poole—tThat’s not the point! She’s 
not ready to get married! 
Kate—She was ready until you came 
along! She was panting! 
Poole—Nonsense! Look at her! In- 
complete! Unfulfilled! Quivering on 
the threshold of life— 
Jessica— | Revolted| Oh, Father! 
Kate—She'll be fulfilled day after 
tomorrow! 

Poole—Don’t be vulgar! I’m going 
to take her out of this trivial life, full 
of prefabricated log cabins— 
Jessica—But I like it here! 
Poole—[Shocked] You do? 
Jessica—Yes! And I want to come 
back. Mother, it’s just for a year. If 
Father will have me that long. 
Poole—Forever! 

Jessica—No, just a year. [Smiling } 
I think you’d get bored, after that. 
Poole—[ Astounded| Bored! ?! 
Kate—[With respect] You've fig- 
ured that out. 

Jessica—Yes, I’ve written it all to 
Roger. Oh, I’m not asking him to take 
me back after a year. If I’m going to 
jilt him, I want to do it fair and 
square. 

Savage—Good girl! 
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Jessica—But if he’s still here and 
alone, when I come back, and still 
wants me... [She looks from her 
mother to her father] I don’t think 
either one of you sees the point. 
Poole—Well, of course your mother 
doesn’t, but— 

Jessica—|[With a loving smile] You 
don’t, either. I love Roger, Father. 
You can’t see that because you don’t 
know him. But I do. And I want to 
marry him, and have his children, 
and live his life. It’ll be a good life 
for me. [She turns to her mother | 
And I know I’m taking an awful 
chance. I may lose it all. But no mat- 
ter. There’s something I have to do 
first: for my father. 

Poole— [Surprised] For me? 
Jessica—Yes. [She smiles at him, 
fondly reassuring, then turns back 
to her mother] The things you said 
last night... 
Poole—[Suspiciously, to Kate] 
What did you say? 

[A slight pause, as he and Kate look 
at each other) 

Kate—| After a moment, quietly, 
directly] That you’re alone. 

Poole—[ After a moment] What 
else? 

Kate——That you need some one... 
to love you, to look to you for joy— 
Jessica—[ Eagerly] To give you sub- 
stance! 

[Poole draws himself up, a bit ap- 
palled at this newly discovered streak 
of Florence Nightingale in his daugh- 
ter] 

Poole—[Icily] I wasn’t aware that 
I needed substance. [To Kate] It 
seems you had quite a chat. 
Jessica—Ah, no! You said it your- 
self, the day you came. “There’s so 
little time . . . so little time . . .!” 
Poole—[ Apprehension setting in] 
You mustn’t take me so literally. 
Jessica—But I do! “And now I’ve 
come back to give away something I 
never had.” You said that, too. 
Poole—That was true. 
Jessica—But it’s not fair, don’t you 
see? You mustn’t be alone! [To her 
mother] It’s not fair, Mother! No 
matter what’s happened in the past, 
it’s not fair! He needs me now, to fill 
up the emptiness! [Poole stiffens, hit 
hard; the blows are falling fast] If 1 
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were to let him go away now, alone, I 
should feel a lack in myself all my 
life! And a sense of failure. Because 
I had never let my father have his 
daughter . . . just for a while. [She 
turns and smiles at him with happy 
adoration: Joan hearing her voices] 
His daughter . . . newly discovered 
... newborn... full-grown... to 
give him love, and comfort, and un- 
questioning worship. 

[Poole stands fixed; gray and deso- 
late; destroyed | 

Poole—l[Softly| You have your 
revenge, Kate. [He turns away, and 
sees Savage, and stops and stares 
down at him] Old man: is this how 
one falls into old age? Pushed from 
behind? 

Savage—|( Gently] Would you like 
me to go with you, Biddeford? 
[Poole turns away, and moves up to 
look out the window. The sun is al- 
most gone. Jessica looks sharply at 
her mother, alert and questioning] 
Jessica—T[ Puzzled] What is it? 
[And then she sees in her mother’s 
eyes the thing she has done, and is 
stricken. She looks around, trying to 
think, and then an idea lights up her 
face, and she begins to smile, almost 
wickedly. She runs up to the window 
to stand behind her father] But then 
—there is another thing, too. I am 
my father’s daughter. And it would 
be such glorious fun! [Poole whirls 
to look at her, hardly believing] Such 
fun!!! 

[Poole turns on Savage with a trium- 
phant whoop] 

Poole—Blood will tell!! [He turns 
back to Jessica] You mean it! You’d 
have fun! 

Jessica—J[Joyously] All the things 
I’ve wanted to do with you! 
Poole—“The isles of Greece, the 
isles of Greece!” 

Jessica—*“Where burning Sappho 
loved and sung!” 

Kate—[Suddenly frightened Jessica! 
Jessica—([ Riding high] Mother! I 
want to live in every direction! 
Kate——Oh, God! There speaks her 
father! 

Jessica—[ Running to her] And I’m 
sure I can swim the Hellespont if I 
try! I’m a very strong swimmer! 
Poole—And Ill row the boat! Kate, 


she’s mine, let her go! 

Kate—No! 

Savage—( Aroused| Let her go, 
daughter! 

Kate—Jessica, go up to your room! 
Jessica—Mother, all my life I’ve 
done the expected. Just for a while, 
I want to wake up in the morning 
wondering: what’s going to happen to 
me today! 

Poole—tThe most fabulous things in 
the world. 

Kate—What things?! To stand on 
her head in the Place Pigalle? 
Poole—Yes!!! 

Jessica—Mother, you did it all! 
Give me a chance! 

Kate—I was young! 

Jessica—So am I! 

Poole—So am I! 

[Kate stares at him, wondering 
whether to kill him now or let him 
live a few minutes longer | 
Kate——Oh, for a gun! If I just had a 
gun! 

Savage—Daughter, if she were 
about to run off with a romantic 
young fool, who offered her the moon 
and the stars and love on the moun- 
taintops, I’d say not to chance it— 
Poole—But this romantic young 
fool is her father! 

Savage—Right! 

[And Poole looks at him] 
Jessica—Mother, please! 
Kate—[To Poole] You're a fool! In 
a year, she'll see right through you! 
Jessica—TI see through him now! 
Poole and Savage—[ Simultaneous- 
ly] Of course she does! 

[ And Poole looks at Savage again | 
Kate—[ Frantically] She'll . . . she’ll 
marry a... Rumanian, and stay 
there! 

Jessica—No, I won't! 

Poole—I promise to shield her from 
all Rumanians, and most Bul- 
garians— 

Savage—and bring her back safe to 
God’s country! 

Poole—Amen! 
Savage—([Urgently] Daughter, she 
does not wish to live what is not life, 
living is so dear! She wants to live 
deep, and suck out all the marrow of 
life— 


Kate—Will you stop quoting 
Thoreau at me! 
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4nd that stops Savage, and he is 
hurt. Jessica runs to him] 
J essica—aAh, no! There are things 
my grandfather taught me, and I can 
quote Thoreau, too. { Directly to Sav- 
age, gently, with love] “For I learned 
this, at least .. . that if one advances 
confidently in the direction of his 
dreams .. . he will meet with a suc- 
cess unexpected in common hours. If 
you have built castles in the air, that 
is where they should be. Now put the 
foundations under them.” 
Savage—l(Huskily | God bless you, 
my love. 

Jessica whirls on her mother, attack- 
ing again] 
! essica—Mother! Let me go! 
P oole—Kate, give me a chance to 
make up for lost years! My years 
with you were such glorious years! 
Give me the chance to relive them 
with her! 
Kate——You can’t go back! 
Poole—I can, with her! Remember 
the things we did together—! 
Kate——No, I won't! I can’t! I won’t 
remember! 
Poole—I can! I have total recall! I 
remember your first sight of Paris. 
And our first apartment on the Ile St. 
Louis. The day I led you by the hand 
through the streets of Paris to the 
Cordon Bleu, like father and child 
on the first day of school, and you 
frightened because you wanted to be 
the best cook in the world, for me, 
ind afraid you’d be stupid, and not 
learn a thing. And standing in front 
of the school, like a child, you wanted 
to turn and run. 
Kate——[ Covering her ears, not want- 
to hear] Jessica knows how to cook! 
lessica—Not like that! 
Poole——[ Never relenting| Kate! 
There’s an island named Skyros in 
the Aegean Sea, where Rupert 
Brooke is buried. It was raining that 
day, but you insisted on going. The 
path from the sea was overgrown and 
neglected, and our jeet were wet 
when we got to the clearing, and as 
you laid your flowers on the grave... 
Kate——[ Fighting the tears] Ah, no! 
. we had the 


Poole——[Inexorably | 
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romantic idea that the sun would 
come out, but it didn’t. And after a 
while we turned around and went 
back. On a hot dusty day in a small 
town in Sicily, we heard the call of a 
wooden trumpet, and found a young 
boy who would tell our fortune. He 
was not more than seventeen, with 
black eyes and black curls and a tall 
pointed hat, and you said that he 
looked like a Renaissance page. And 
the fortune: long life and happiness, 
and many babies. [Kate shakes her 
head blindly} Kate, I walked through 
the streets of Draguignan, two years 
ago, remembering you, and up the 
hill to the old ruined castle, and down 
into the dungeon where we went look- 
ing for dragons, and found an old 
turtle— 

Kate——[ Breaking out] You can’t go 
back! You can never go back! 
Poole—Yes, you can! 

Kate——No, it’s no good to try! It’s 
wrong to go back! 

Poole——Only if you're alone. It’s no 
good alone. Kate, let me go back with 
my daughter... 

Kate—[ Giving in] Oh, God! 

[A moment] 

Jessica—T[Not sure] Mother ... ? 
Kate——[Trying to wipe the tears 
away | It was the damned turtle that 
did it. 

Poole—We go! 

[He heads for the entrance} 
Jessica—Mother!!! 

[She embraces Kate tearfully] 
Kate—[Blindly] Go quick! 

[ Jessica releases her, hovers over her 
for a moment, anxiously, then turns 
and hurries across to join her father 
at the entrance. Poole has picked up 
the portrait, but now, looking at 
Kate, he puts it back on the floor. 
Savage looks across at them, a slight- 
ly forlorn figure} 
Savage——Biddeford? I haven’t seen 
Europe since nineteen hundred and 
ten, when I covered the coronation of 
King George the Fifth. Has it 
changed much since then? 
Poole—T[With love] Come and see. 
Savage—lI'm hale and hearty . . . no 
ailments to speak of... 


Jessica— [Urgently | Grandfather! 
Come and see!!! 

[Savage hurries across the room to 
them] 

Savage—T(As he goes | Good-bye, 
daughter. [But as he comes up to 
Poole and Jessica, he stops short, and 
sags a little, and a small smile of rue 
crosses his face] That was a close 
one. I almost lost my pose, didn’t I? 
[And Poole understands he’s not 
coming | 

Jessica—[ Hesitantly, tentatively | 
Grandfather ... ? 

Savage—I'm the man in the ivory 
tower, remember? Have fun, Person. 
[A moment, then Poole reaches down 
and takes one of Jessica’s suitcases, 
and she follows suit and takes the 
other | 

Poole—Good-bye, Kate. 

[He smiles gratefully to her. The two 
turn and go. A pause. then Kate 
comes alive] 


Kate—[ Calling] Jessica, are you 


sure you have your passport?! [She 
runs to the archway) And the little 
yellow card that goes with it! It’s for 
your smallpox vaccination! They 
won't let you back in the country 
without it!! [This last is in laughter 
and tears. The front door slams. She 
stands there quietly. Savage turns 
and wanders back across the room to 
his cards and his bottle. He looks 
back at Kate. She nods at him with a 
small smile of rue; it is done. She 
wanders back into the room, stops at 
the mimosa tree for a moment, then 
turns to stare out the window. Savage 
settles down to his card game, and 
picks up his drink] If ever San Fran- 
cisco needed another earthquake 
it’s today. 
[Savage glances over at her and 
grins, goes back to his cards, and 
sings softly | 
Savage—[ Singing | 
“Sweetest little feller . . . 
Everybody knows... 
Don’t know what to call him . . 
[He turns over a card | 
But he’s mighty lak a rose...” 

[ The curtain is down] 
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“Look, my dear Ignazio, I talk to you like a confessor: the 
conditions of the Italian theatre are more critical today 
than in any other epoch. Nobody cares about the theatre 
any longer. ... Every day one hears of government plans 
for its resurrection, but every day we sink a little lower.” 
Of the some eight hundred people who are working in the 
Italian theatre today, few would hesitate to sign that let- 
ter. But the letter already carries a signature, that of 
Alemanno Morelli, the well-known nineteenth-century ac- 
tor, and also a date, 1862. Duse was a baby when it was 
written. I recall, seventy years later, fighting my way up 
the winding stairs of the old Argentina Theatre in Rome 
to reach the lofty gallery, and from there to catch a glimpse 
of the heads of actors playing Pirandello far below. I re- 
call also thinking that the theatre was not yet quite dead, 
for I encountered plenty of elbows in my progress up the 
stairway. 

Perhaps the theatre is only a matter of ups and downs, the 
ups hardly perceived and the downs heavily underlined 
and bemoaned. But no one can deny that the Italian theatre 
is now suffering from a long, drawn-out down. Statistics 
speak volubly and coldly. With the gradual rise of living 
standards, increase in population, and depreciation of 
money, Italians each year have been spending an ever- 
larger sum on entertainment. Yet the sum they spend for 
theatre tickets has been dropping steadily. (The biggest 
portion of the entertainment lira goes for football tickets. 
The cinema is next, followed closely by taxes on television 
sets.) That is the picture, and nothing about it points to a 
change, though remedies are being suggested right and 
left. 

Following the pattern of European countries, Italy has be- 
come heavily involved in subsidizing the theatre. The equiv- 
alent of $2,000,000 is handed out yearly to theatrical com- 
panies by the Direzione Generale del Teatro, a branch of 
the Prime Minister’s office in Rome. To that must be added 
at least another $1,000,000 given by provincial and town 
administrations, tourist offices, and other agencies. Many 
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persons in the theatre will tell you that they would willing- 
ly forego such help if the state would stop collecting up- 
wards of 30 per cent of the revenue derived from the sale 
of each ticket. But it is the curse of all government ma- 
chinery invariably to give with one hand while collecting 
with the other. The Direzione del Teatro, together with 
the government offices that subsidize opera, the movies and 
related activities, currently are being amalgamated as the 
brand-new Ministry for Sports and Spectacles. The new 
Minister, Signor Tupini, has been holding advisory meet- 
ings with scores of leading theatre people in Rome (au- 
thors, actors, producers and directors) as preparation for 
drafting new legislation for the stage. What the Minister 
is seeking is something that perhaps does not exist: an 
automatic system by which bureaucrats can hand out sub- 
sidies without being accused of favoritism. The rudiments 
of such a system already exist. For example, a company 
that performs for a given number of weeks gets a refund 
on part of the ticket revenue it has surrendered to the state. 
But since no system of subsidies can be made entirely au- 
tomatic without defeating the purpose of subsidizing—to 
foster the production of “better” plays—a certain leeway 
must be left to the bureaucrats. And with it goes the cry 
of “favoritism.” 

Recently, Italy’s most successful actor-playwright, Eduardo 
de Filippo, who has his own company. packs his theatres, 
and only collects the more automatic kind of subsidies, 
thereby feeling pretty independent, wrote a long and scath- 
ing public letter, addressed to Signor Tupini, that rocked 
the Italian theatrical world. Eduardo minced no words in 
pointing out the inefficiency and corruption of the subsidy 
system. But the burden of his argument was that the bureau- 
crats who deal out the money should be highly competent 
theatrical people themselves. One wonders, if that were the 
case, why they would want to sit in government offices in- 
stead of plying their trade. 

Though the crisis of the Italian theatre is real, more Ital- 
ians are seeing plays than ever before, and more people are 
engaged in directing and acting than ever before. The key 
to the paradox is television. In addition to offering many 
short forms of dramatization, Italian television produces 
a full-length play every week. It may be a classic, a revival, 
even a new play, but it is a play in the real sense of the 
word—not a script cut down to TV format and interlarded 
with advertising. but the play as originally written, run- 
ning from two to three hours. The actors are well paid 


throughout the fortnight or more of rehearsals, and they 


have found that a single performance seen by millions can 
bring them more fame than a season on the stage. No won- 
der many actors are turning down stage engagements if 
they think they can pick up even a couple of television jobs 
during the winter. Actors’ living standards have risen at a 
rate far beyond that of ticket prices. In 1938 it was rumored 
that Ruggero Ruggeri, the greatest Italian actor of the first 
half of the century, had asked the unheard-of sum of 300 
lire per night. Today, 30,000 lire (about $50) is the abso- 
lute minimum any run-of-the-mill lead will take. On the 
other hand, the 30-40-lire orchestra seat of 1938 has only 
been raised to 1,500-2,000 lire. And even that seems a stiff 
price to somebody who can see a full-length play excellently 
produced on television. 
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Believers in the theatre are not ready to surrender, how- 
ever. Vittorio Gassman, who has acted in every medium, is 
putting the final touches on a mammoth project: a tent 
theatre, seating three thousand, with which he proposes to 
seek out untapped audiences. He reasons that one can’t ex- 
pect people to spend more for a theatre ticket than for a 
movie ticket, that one can’t ask people to go to a theatre 
and be unable to park the family car or scooter (virtually 
all Italian theatres are located in the crowded, narrow 
streets of the oldest parts of cities). 

The Gassman tent is scheduled to open in early spring in 
the public gardens of Rome’s Villa Borghese. The first 
offering will be Alessandro Manzoni’s 140-year-old Adelchi, 
a romantic, slow-moving drama in verse. The choice is most 
unusual; the play was considered untheatrical even when 
Manzoni wrote it. It has two stirring choruses that Italian 
school children still learn by heart, and if Gassman himself 
comes out to speak them, he will certainly collect the arty 
crowd of the Via Veneto. But one can hardly imagine the 
thousands who are not theatre-minded getting the bug by 
seeing Adelchi. 

Gassman proposes to travel extensively with his “big top” 
and stock company of thirty actors and thirty technicians. 
(The “big top” will be really big: 160 feet in diameter, 70 
feet high, with a stage double that of La Scala.) In Siracusa 
in May. during a tour of Sicily, his company will leave 
canvas briefly to give Aeschylus’ Oresteia trilogy in the 
ancient Greek theatre. In June, Gassman and company will 
be in Spoleto, for Menotti’s Festival of Two Worlds with a 
new play by Ennio Flaiano called A Martian in Rome. 
Gassman’s project includes inviting the public to rehearsals, 
and having them participate in discussions after perform- 
ances. 

Another tent theatre, already in operation, is Giancarlo 
Galassi-Beria’s II Globo. It seats fewer than five hundred, 
but it can be set up in,& couple of hours or so in any paved 
square, and is mobile enough to permit one-night stands. 
Galassi-Beria, who has had experience as a director in 
summer theatres in the United States and Canada, is also 
writing some of the Globo plays. Last month he was sched- 
uled to take to the road with a satirical musical, S. O. S. 
Humanity!, about a chimpanzee that escapes from a zoo and 
becomes a successful politician. The Globo is ideal for 
bringing theatre to seaside resorts and watering places 
where no proper playhouses exist. 

Crisis or no crisis, it is likely that more plays are produced 
§ professionally in Italy than in the United States. The long 
) runs of Broadway are unknown. A two-week run in Milan or 
Rome is considered excellent; elsewhere an engagement of 
a week is the rule. On the whole, Milan is the most theatre- 
minded city in Italy. It is also the first city to have acquired 
a teatro stabile, an ensemble that owns its own theatre, 
trains its own actors, and produces plays that do not tour. 
The Milan venture was founded by Paolo Grassi after the 
war. He called it Piccolo (small) Teatro di Milano; it has 
been so successful that piccoli teatri or teatri stabili have 
sprung up in Torino, Genoa, Bolzano, Trieste and Naples. 
Rome is still a city where people dine at half past nine, the 
time when theatre curtains rise. 

One should not forget a distinction: There is theatre in 
Italian and theatre in dialect. The prevailing crisis has af- 


fected the latter much less severely. Dialect companies in 
Neapolitan and in Venetian still tour the entire land. Others 
in Genoese, Florentine and Roman are reduced to playing 
locally. This theatre actually is performed not in strict 
dialect but in dialect-flavored Italian, and is therefore com- 
prehensible everywhere in Italy. 

Both Eduardo de Filippo and his brother Peppino have their 
own Neapolitan companies, and write their own plays. Their 
best audiences are in Milan and Rome rather than in 
Naples. Peppino hardly needs to write his plays; he has 
been known to hold the stage for a quarter of an hour, 
uttering no more than three lines of dialogue. More would be 
useless; it would not be heard above the laughter of the 
audience. Eduardo has written at least one successful full- 
length play each year for the last quarter of a century. They 
may not be great plays. Removed from their Neapolitan 
locale, or from Eduardo’s interpretation, they would per- 
haps be considered slim fare. But they are the best contem- 
porary Italian counterparts of the comedy of manners. This 
season Eduardo hit the jack pot again with Sabato, 
Domenica e Lunedi, the story of a week end in the house of 
a groundlessly jealous Neapolitan shopkeeper. The audi- 
ence does not know whether to cry or laugh, and conse- 
quently does both. 


The current cry of “crisis” is, as usual, accompanied by a 


lesser cry against translations. Italian producers are apt to 
harvest the cream of French, British and American stages 
before giving Italian playwrights a chance. The late Ugo 
Betti, for example, had to make his mark in France. On the 
other hand, the adaptations of foreign works give Italian 
audiences a feeling of keeping up with the world, and often 
produce worth-while results. On Broadway, Arthur Miller’s 
A View from the Bridge never had the terrifying impact it 
achieved in the Luchino Visconti production in Rome. I 
know because I saw both productions. 

There is a fair crop of young playwrights over here. For the 
most part they must await their turn, and meanwhile they 
ply trades like scenario and television writing. Among 
those who deserve mention are Diego Fabbri, whose Trial 
of Jesus has been produced in New York this season as 
Between Two Thieves; Giuseppe Patroni Grifh (One Can 
Die of Love), Federico Zardi and Carlo Terron. This sea- 
son’s crop of plays by these younger men has not been out- 
standing. Well-known writers in other fields—Dino Buzzati, 
Indro Montanelli, Ennio Flaiano—are also contributing to 
the stage, though they cannot hope to add to their repute, or 
income, by braving the footlights. 

They are additional proof of the eternal lure, and con- 
tinuing vitality, of the stage. Franco Castellani is another 
case in point. Castellani is an odd and engaging “heavy” 
actor who would rather appear in plays of his own choice, 
while living on bread and cheese, than take orders from 
others. With his own hands, he built a small theatre, the 
Chalet, on a vacant lot in Rome’s suburbs. It seated sixty 
people, and Castellani would linger till curtain time behind 
a table in the lobby selling his own tickets and chatting 
with his few customers. A short time ago the theatre burned 
to the ground. Firemen were still at work when Castellani, 
tears streaming down his cheeks, roared to the biggest 
crowd his theatre had ever drawn, “Never you mind. I will 
build it again!” end 





Theatre, USA:New Orleans 


by Bob Sublette 


There is an air of excitement about theatre in New Orleans 
that has not been evident in over a decade. Two events are 
responsible: the move of Gallery Circle Theatre, an in-the- 
round group, to its new $50,000 home, and the presenta- 
tion of Cyrano de Bergerac at Le Petit Théatre du Vieux 
Carre, the most ambitious production by a New Orleans 
community theatre since 1938. That was the year Le Petit 
last presented Cyrano. 

In recent seasons the Gallery group, founded twelve years 
ago, has loomed increasingly large on the New Orleans 
scene. It has set the standard, principally because of the 
talent of its executive director, Stocker Fontelieu. It was 
handicapped, however, by an inadequate, if picturesque, 
plant on Madison Street in the heart of the French Quar- 
ter. Now that is changed; early in January, Gallery moved 
to the second floor of 126 Royal Street in the building 
housing Gluck’s Restaurant. The new theatre opened 
with Howard Teichmann’s The Girls in 509. Direction of 
the players obviously had run second to the direction of 
carpenters, plumbers and electricians, but if the produc- 
tion was not well received, certainly the new quarters— 
spacious, attractive and comfortable—were cause for en- 
thusiasm. 

The new playhouse is part of a building constructed in 
1835 to house the Merchants Exchange. In 1842 the sec- 
ond-floor exchange room was taken over by the United 
States district court. It was there that the soldier of for- 
tune William Walker was tried for his filibustering oper- 
ations in Nicaragua. At the close of the Civil War this same 
floor was converted into a gambling house. Although the 
new plant has all-weather heating, air conditioning and 
modern lighting, architect Val Dansereau preserved the 
beauty of the old building, including the massive two-story 
pillars, Corinthian columns topped by gold acanthus leaf. 
The house seats 240 persons on tiers that surround the 
performing area on four sides. It is not a revolutionary 
theatre but it is a milestone in the history of Gallery and 
community theatre in New Orleans. 

While Gallery was setting the pace, the venerable Le Petit 
Théatre du Vieux Carre, with its beautiful auditorium, 
charming Old World courtyard and long-standing social 
prestige, was showing signs of decline. But now in its forty- 
fourth year a new executive director, Lawrence L. Johnson. 
has given the organization new life. His production of 
Cyrano, which opened in January, is the high point of the 
revival of interest in Le Petit. Mr. Johnson came to Le 
Petit from Detroit at the start of the current season. A native 
of Michigan, he was an instructor in radio and speech at 


Mr. Sublette regularly covers the theatrical beat for the New 
Orleans States and Item. 
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Tulane University in 1952 before going to Detroit as direc- 
tor of a professional theatre named Will-O-Way. He was 
later a production manager and director of industrial stage 
shows and commercial motion pictures, and executive pro- 
ducer of the Sun Parlor Playhouse in Leamington, Ontario, 
Canada. 

When Cyrano was presented at Le Petit in 1938, Ethel 
Crumb Brett was designer and technical director for the 
production. She is Johnson’s “right hand.” With her as- 
sistant, Roy Longmire, Mrs. Brett created sets, lighting 
and musical effects for this year’s Cyrano that were breath- 
taking. The title role in the 1938 Cyrano was played by Leo 
Casey Zinser, considered New Orleans’ finest actor. Mr. 
Zinser, now director of dramatics at Loyola University of 
the South, returned to the Le Petit stage this year to handle 
the role again. 

A much younger organization is known as Players. etcetera, 
and is made up largely of graduates of Zinser’s Loyola 
classes and the Loyola theatre group. the Thespians. 
Founded in 1958, it is housed in Gallier Hall, a 110-year- 
old building on St. Charles Avenue that was formerly City 
Hall but is now a cultural center. An arena theatre has 
been built in the old City Council chamber. and there are 
plans for the construction of a roll-away proscenium. On 
the 1960 schedule are The Night of January 16, Suds in 
Your Eye, Bad Seed, All for Love and Pilate, an original 
work by Mr. Zinser traditionally presented during Holy 
Week. The young group also has a dream—the production 
of an original musical. La Maison Bonaparte, penned by 
three of its members, Fred G. Madden, Claude Riche and 
Dennis Natal, Jr. 

New Orleans was saddened by a casualty in the fall. The 
New Orleans Community Theatre, a second-string but very 
active group for the better part of its ten-year history, 
finally closed the doors of its playhouse on Prytania Street. 
Community owed its subscribers a play when it closed. 
Players, etcetera has invited them to The Night of Janu- 
ary 16 as guests of the house. 

Another new group calls itself the New Orleans Players. 
Under youthful director Ty Tracy, it was rehearsing for 
the first New Orleans production of Susan Slept Here when 
this report was prepared. 

Still thriving after thirty years is the Algiers Little The- 
atre, located in that section of New Orleans across the 
Mississippi River called Algiers. Plays are presented in 
the Martin Behrman Memorial Gymnasium. Some finan- 
cial aid comes from the New Orleans Recreation Depart- 
ment, a municipal organization that provides aid to ath- 
letics and the arts. Productions of the current season in- 
clude The Seven Year Itch, Picnic, The Tender Trap and 
The Glass Menagerie. 
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(top) “The Girls in 509” was the first offering of Gallery Circle Theatre in its neu 


$50,000 arena home. The premiére occurred in January. 


(below) “Cyrano de Bergerac” seems to 


spell magic for Le Petit Thédtre du Vieux Carre. It was given a new production early this year. 
I if 


Getting enthusiastic support from actors from all resident 


theatres is Playwright’s Showcase. the creation of popular 


Lorraine Murphy, which presents readings of new works. 
Several successful sessions have been held in the auditorium 
of television station WWL. The station’s program director, 
Bob Guy, has ambitious plans for a television theatre. 
WWL has given Guy the green light (money). and he is 
now busily reading original scripts. He envisions a series 
of one-hour programs. 

On the university front, the Tulane department of theatre 
ind speech looks forward to the opening of a new arena 
theatre next season. At present there is an attractive, mod- 
ern proscenium theatre on the campus. When the new 
house is in operation, Dr. Monroe Lippman, head of the 
department and director of the Tulane University Theatre 
(TUT). will increase the number of productions to seven 
per season. 

TUT opened its twenty-third season in October with 
The Glass Menagerie, which was followed by The 
Would-be Gentleman. The House of Bernarda Alba and 
The Playboy of the Western World are the season’s 
final offerings. 

The Thespians of Loyola are celebrating their hundredth 
anniversary with a schedule including John van Druten’s 
The Druid Circle, Shaw's Candida and O’Neill’s Bound 
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East for Cardiff. The Greeks have traditionally been the 
forte of the Thespians; in December the group gave an 
impressive production of the Orestia. 

The Dillard University Players Guild, under the direction 
of Ted Shine, opened the season with The Cave Dwellers, 
and has scheduled The School for Scandal as a March 
offering. In May will come Mrs. Patterson. As part of a new 
experimental program, there will be a production of They 
Saw the Whole Zoo by Bob Bonnard, a student playwright 
at lowa State University, the first arena offering on the 
campus. 

The St. Mary’s Dominican College Players. directed by 
Sister Mary Joanna, O.P., also entered the picture with a 
highly successful production of The Diary of Anne Frank. 
Less active is the drama group at Xavier University. Tenta- 
tive plans call for a spring presentation of Alice in Won- 
derland. 

There is little doing at present in the way of summer stock, 
radio and television theatre, or cabaret theatre. None of 
the existing groups can challenge the dominance of Le 
Petit Théatre du Vieux Carre and Gallery Circle. But there 
is plenty of chance for expression on the part of the genu- 
ine talent of the city, of which there is considerable. The 
general prospect, in fact, is brighter than it has been in 


many vears. end 
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the openings 


fruce Bohl 


Albert Camus once described the story of his Caligula as 
“that of a high-minded type of suicide.” Could he also 
have been speaking prophetically of the first Broadway 
production of his play in 1960? The subversive thought 
arises because three gentlemen with more devotion to the 
cause of interesting theatre than to prevailing Broadway 
economics gave the Camus work the full Broadway treat- 
ment a few weeks ago, fifteen years after its Paris premi- 
ere, and threw in some Hollywood touches as well. That 
they failed is a lot less surprising than that they tried. Ap- 
plying the perverse logic of the play’s hero, we are indebt- 
ed to them for the privilege of sitting in on a bold but ulti- 
mately unsuccessful attempt to present an important but 
inherently faulty work, one of the reasonably high points 
of a season that has had more valleys than peaks. No effort 
is a complete loss if we are able to take away as much food 
for thought as the spectacle at the 54th Street Theatre pro- 
vided for those who approached it with more in mind than 
an evenin. of wide-screen effects. 

It was the notion of Camus that the Roman emperor of his 
title was not the irresponsible tyrant that history books 
would have him, but a man with very definite existentialist 
method in his madness. Unable to come to terms with life 
on a humane level, as he would have preferred, Caligula 
became convinced of its absolute absurdity. But he was 
much more idealistic than cynical; soon he was hell-bent 
to make an appropriate adjustment to the bad situation. 
He sought to use his unlimited power to achieve the impos- 
sible—unlimited freedom from all personal attachment 
and from everything human—only to find, after endless 
carnage, that freedom for the individual is useless if he is 
alone to enjoy it. In the hands of Camus (and his Ameri- 
can adapter, Justin O’Brien), Caligula seemingly has all 
the requirements of a tragic hero. In practice, or at least 
in the production at the 54th Street, he was pretty much the 
enigma of old, memorable more for his madness than his 
method. It was not the fault of Kenneth Haigh, who was 
brilliant in the title role, or of a fine supporting cast in- 
cluding Philip Bourneuf, Edward Binns and Colleen Dew- 
hurst. A leaner, less spectacular production would have 
heightened the intellectual content of the play. But prob- 
ably only a novel could provide a sufficiently full-length 
portrait of the emperor. especially in his early, humane 
stages. to give some rational basis to his actions as the 
evening grinds on. What we had was essentially a Roman 
carnival. a wild ride in a machine out of control. The ex- 
cesses piled up, and the smashup was only a matter of time 
and patience. not precisely what the author had in mind, 
obviously. There is a still more serious consideration. Ca- 
ligula’s quest for absolute freedom is a thoroughly nega- 
tive business in the long run; absolute freedom turns out 
to be absolute nothingness. A valid point, to be sure, but 
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not exactly theatrical in the hands of most playwrights. 
Here the victory is Pyrrhic; the point is made, but drama 
goes down the drain. 

Philosophical melodrama has been much in evidence of 
late. Preceding Caligula by a couple of weeks was James 
Yaffe’s The Deadly Game, an adaptation of a Friedrich 
Duerrenmatt novel that has much of the flavor, but little 
of the bite. of Duerrenmatt’s own The Visit. The play at the 
Longacre seems to say that each of us is a ruthless oppor- 
tunist at heart, capable of at least unpremeditated mur- 
der. To make his point, Duerrenmatt has devised an in- 
triguing parlor game. Since winter nights in the Swiss Alps 
are long and confining, and marooned travelers have a 
knack of dropping in from time to time, three residents of 
the area, all distinguished members of the legal profession 
in their younger days, hold mock trials in the home of one 
of their number, using the visiting travelers as defendants. 
\ typical American traveling salesman happens into their 
trap as the play begins. He is willing to go along with the 
game, strictly in the spirit of fun, for he is obviously above 
reproach in his own eyes. But gradually we see that the 
game is indeed dead serious, just as the American, in un- 
folding his past, is far from guiltless. Again we have a valid 
idea, and some good performances by Pat Hingle (the 
American), and Ludwig Donath, Max Adrian and Claude 
Dauphin (the jurists). But the drama is never anything 
but a mechanically rigged game, even in its later stages. It 
is make-believe, with all of the theatricalism of The Visit 
and little of the latter’s corrosive power. The Messrs. Duer- 
renmatt and Yaffe have made their point, but at the ex- 
pense of an awfully long and unconcealed reach. 

The message in The Long Dream is equally sound, but 
more than a little obvious in its presentation. Ketti Frings’s 
dramatization of the Richard Wright novel reminds us that 
“playing ball” with corruption, even as an expedient to 
gaining advantage in the future, is bad business, for there 
is no such thing as a little Jim Crowism or a little anti- 
Semitism. In the long haul, her protagonist, a Negro of the 
Uncle Tom sort, comes to a sorry end, and he has not even 
the satisfaction of being ruined in a just cause; by going 
along for a time with the machinations of an evil police 
chief, he hopes to buy respectability for his son, but it is 
no use. The misfortune from the audience point of view is 
that the drama is elementary and predictable. Lawrence 
Winters and Al Freeman, Jr. were persuasive enough as 
the father and son, but the whites, almost to a man, were 
stock heavies. A little sadism goes a long way, even in a 
drama about race relations in Mississippi. Even so, The 
Long Dream looked respectable alongside Sheppard Ker- 
man’s Cut of the Axe, another dramatization of a highly 
melodramatic novel. Set in an unnamed Midwestern town 
that is crawling in sin, the Kerman work has the aroma of 
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paper-back fiction and overripe box office. Add to that a 
large helping of blatant direction, and you can see why 
some of us were wondering whether the ten-twenty-thirty 
had made a comeback. Two performances was the limit of 
this misadventure involving Thomas Mitchell. 

If not too many of the writers to visit New York stages 
this season have been hitting the target very squarely, at 
least some have been occupied with serious themes. At the 
Provincetown, for example, we have Samuel Beckett. who 
hasn’t mellowed a bit since his last outing. Krapp’s Last 
Tape, the first half of this bill, is another macabre but sur- 
prisingly playable oddment in which the Canadian actor 
Jonald Davis gives a really remarkable performance. Mr. 
Davis and a tape recorder are alone on the stage, and that 
is plenty. Mr. Davis impersonates an aging derelict who 
once had been a writer of some note; now, nearing seventy, 
he listens to a monologue he had recorded thirty years be- 
fore, and he provides, as an obbligato, a commentary on 
his earlier speech, one that ranges from amused tolerance 
to disdain and disgust. Beckett is not a man to look back 
on anything with fondness, but his philosophy has a re- 
lentless consistency, and he can write for the theatre, even 
if what he writes has the persistent air of a stunt. The sec- 


ond half of the evening, Edward Albee’s The Zoo Story, 
involves two actors, a sense of improvisation, a heavy load 
of cloudy symbolism, a final burst of melodrama, and a 
high degree of self-consciousness. It has been widely ad- 
mired in some quarters here and abroad, however, and if 
you are in the market for the ultimate in “far out” theatre, 
The Zoo Story may be just the thing. Coming after Davis- 
Beckett, it seemed anticlimactic to me. 

There is more improvisation and self-consciousness in War- 
ner LeRoy’s Between Two Thieves (based on the Italian of 
Diego Fabbri’s Procésso a Gesu) at the York Playhouse 
But there is also an abundance of the thought-provoking, 
and whatever the reaction of the spectator, he is not likely 
to be bored. This is not so much a play as a lively discus- 
sion. There is a certain amount of form to the first part, a 
sort of legal post-mortem of the trial of Jesus. On a stage 
bare except for the rudiments of a courtroom, actors im- 
personating Pilate, Mary, Joseph, Judas, Mary Magdalene 
and the rest re-enact the circumstances of the trial. each 
with an understandable desire to present himself in the 
best light possible. After the intermission the focus shifts 
to the audience area where the same actors, presumably 


now audience members and representing contemporary lay 


(left) Lloyd Nolan (center), who has the top role in “One More River,” rehearses with the cast of the new Beverley Cross 


drama for its Broadway opening. Director Windsor Lewis is at left, standing in front of table 


(right) Jean Genet’s 


“The Balcony,” a new arrival off Broadway, at Circle in the Square, offers Roy Poole and Salome Jens in leading parts 


. 





counterparts of the earlier Biblical characters, arise from 
their seats to discuss topics related to the trial, such as the 
value of Christianity in the age of the atom, and the ever- 
present curse of anti-Semitism. The second part is a bit 
contrived and stagy, as any supposedly unrehearsed forum 
would have to seem, in all likelihood; since the topics are 
so vital, one is apt to feel that the melodramatics are un- 
necessary. But the discussion is vital. The actors are all 
appropriately vocal, and if they arrive at no definite con- 
clusions worth taking home, they have jogged our minds 
and provided an evening as lively as an old-time revival. 
The first half of the rewarding two-part bill at the 41st 
Street, Shakespeare in Harlem, also has the flavor of a 
revival. It is a series of Old Testament stories, narrated 
by a Negro preacher (Frederick O’Neal) and dramatized 
through dance, song and pantomime—by members of 
his flock. The Green Pastures formula of presenting big 
themes through the eyes of down-to-earth, rather naive folk 
is worked with great success here. In Part Two we have 
vignettes of Harlem life based on poems by Langston 
Hughes, adapted and directed by Robert Glenn (who per- 
formed a similar service for the opening sketches). Mr. 
Hughes’s theme is basically the same one—the “dream de- 
ferred,” the aspirations of a downtrodden people—that 
inspired A Raisin in the Sun; in short, a set of variations 
of the blues, some lively, some plaintive, some wistful, and 
all very touching and perceptive. The frame is not wide but 
the slice of life in this case could not be more genuine. Nor 
could the cast and the ingenious staging be improved on. 


Among the now-departed Broadway entries was a reason- 
ably diverting comedy, Roman Candle by Sidney Sheldon, 
that was best when it poked fun at the military of this great 
country (the inter-service rivalry, brass hats, red tape) and 
the essential narrowness of some scientific minds, and less 
effective when it concentrated on a love story blandly acted 
by Robert Sterling and Inger Stevens. There was a feeling 
that Mr. Sheldon was torn between the high comedy of 
moderate iconoclasm and the conventions of romantic com- 
edy. Unfortunately the latter won, but not, fortunately, 
without a contest. A successful one-woman show by Doro- 
thy Stickney, A Lovely Light, was based on her own adap- 
tation of the verses and correspondence of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. There were blind spots in her text, to be sure—the 
poet’s addiction to liberal causes, her pioneering work 
with the Provincetown Players, for example—but what 
came across was a reasonably full-length portrait of the 
artist and the woman, and it reflected nothing but skill on 
the part of the actress and her husband, Howard Lindsay, 
who staged the difficult undertaking. There was also a show 
about beatniks, Beg, Borrow or Steal, which had the serv- 
ices of Eddie Bracken, Betty Garrett, Larry Parks and 
Biff McGuire. It was a musical, and a mess. end 
critical box score 
Caligula—Two of the seven reviewers for the New York 
dailies approved the Camus work. Robert Coleman of the 
Mirror, for example, found it “the most provocative entry 
of the current season.” In the other camp was Richard 
, [continued on page 64] 
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a point of view and a place 
to practice it 


by Robert Lewis 


“Is it just a coincidence that so many people, 
like yourself, who came out of the Group Thea- 
tre are still doing major theatre work today, 
almost thirty years later?” 

It is a question that I hear often, and the fre- 
quency with which it is asked is perfectly 
understandable. Consider the Group alumni 
who are acting, directing, producing, teaching, 
writing, and otherwise carrying on the ideas 
and ideals of their work of 1931-41, the period 
of the Group, in the 1950’s—and who soon will 
be continuing the process in a new decade. A 
partial list includes Harold Clurman, Lee 
Strasberg, Cheryl Crawford, Elia Kazan, 
Kermit Bloomgarden, Franchot Tone, Morris 
Carnovsky, Sanford Meisner, Stella Adler and 
Clifford Odets. 

Of course, no one can say with complete as- 
surance that the Group was responsible for 
shaping their subsequent careers. Some of 
them might be pursuing their present activities 
even if there never had been a Group Theatre. 
But I don’t think it can be denied that a ten- 
year period of concentrated work with a spe- 
cific point of view has left a strong imprint on 
all of them; or that that imprint has influenced 
the American theatre, and is continuing to 
do so. 


The Group had significance—but why? Was it 
because these people were inherently special ? 
There is no doubt that the members were all 
chosen fairly carefully in the early 1930's. 
Some of them, it is true, were already success- 
ful when the Group was formed: Tone and 
Carnovsky had played good parts on Broad- 
way; Strasberg, Clurman and Crawford were 
stage manager, playreader and casting direc- 
tor, respectively, for the Theatre Guild. Others, 
like myself, had had only a little previous 
acting experience. But I’m sure the truly im- 
portant factor was that, for ten years, we all 
had a place. A place to work, a place to study 
and learn, a place to develop, a place to fail. 

Yes, a place to fail, too. The privilege of fail- 
try 
things,” is essential to a growing artist. That 
opportunity could not have been ours if we 


ure, by which I mean an opportunity to “ 


had been involved in the usual rat race of 
doing one show after another, and faced with 
two possibilities: succeeding virtually every 
time or going under. I was always experiment- 
ing, in class work, on problems of style. That 
activity eventually led to my first Broadway 
directing stint (in 1939): staging William 
Saroyan’s My Heart's in the Highlands. The 
production introduced Saroyan as a play- 
wright, too. To this day, people speak kindly 
of it to me. But by show-business standards, its 


run of six weeks could only be counted a flop. 


Since his days as an actor-director with the 
Group Theatre, Mr. Lewis has directed such 
successful Broadway works as “The Teahouse 
of the August Moon,” “Brigadoon,” “Witness 
for the Prosecution” and “Jamaica.” 
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As a matter of fact, the whole measure of suc- 
cess and failure is different in a theatre such 
as the Group was. Broadway has a different 
yardstick. In the Group we were proud of good 
work done, whether or not we were always 
fortunate enough to hit the commercial jack 
pot, too. I remember the first time I had a big 
“money” success on Broadway, as director of 
the musical Brigadoon (1947). When I would 
pass some of my former Group colleagues on 
the street, they eyed me as though somehow I 
had betrayed them. Now, if I do a show that 
doesn’t meet with all-out financial success, the 
hat-check girls in the Broadway restaurants 
scowl at me as if I had offended them per- 
sonally. 

What I am saying is a prelude to a point that 
bears constant repetition. In addition to the 
obviously desirable and necessary entertain- 
ment industry, there ought to be permanent 
theatres devoted to specific artistic points of 
view. Great Britain has its Old Vic along with 
its West End. France has the Comédie 
Francaise, the Barrault and Vilar companies, 
and others. Additional examples on the Con- 
tinent are the Josefstadt and the Moscow Art. 
Those organizations nourish and influence 
their theatrical worlds, which, let us not forget, 
also contain all other forms of show business. 
Here in America we have continuing attempts 
to create such theatres, but, so far, the results 
do not measure up to the resources. Why? 
Well, I suppose the old answer of “prohibitive 
costs” will have to stand as one reason. At the 
risk of triteness, I must point out that it is a 
shame that some form of subsidy is not forth- 
coming to meet the necessary deficits of such 
operations. Would the Group Theatre have sur- 
vived longer than ten years and twenty-five 
productions (at that, something of a record for 
a permanent acting company performing on 
Broadway) if it had had a subsidy? No doubt 
it would, But since this is a continuing prob- 
lem and a highly complex one, it is important 
to glance back and see if there were reasons, 
other than economic, that led to the Group’s 
dissolution in 1941. Its avowed purpose for ten 
years was to train a company of actors to pre- 
sent new plays by American authors, and con- 
sequently to relate, theatrically, to the life 
around it. Sometimes I wonder whether that 
purpose couldn't have been served additionally 
through fresh productions of classics. They 
would have broadened the base of the theatre 
and expanded the style of its actors and play- 
wrights. They might have enabled it to tide 
over the arid stretches—the periods when we 
were waiting for that third act to be finished 
by the always-too-few available working play- 
wrights. Such additional productions might 
have saved the Group’s life. 

Actually, it was not too bad a bet to be a 
Group Theatre actor, in a financial sense, 
though some players of the thirties sniffed at 
our comparatively modest salaries ($200 a 
week, top). When you consider that we often 
played throughout all or most of the season, 
while some others were averaging many fewer 
weeks on the hit-or-flop basis, you can see the 


advantage. There is another, perhaps even 


“ey 


| come before you an actor 
without scenery, without costumes, 
without fellow players .. . and 
without a play. 
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more far-reaching point. Any actor can tell you 
that there is a solid feeling that comes from 
belonging, from knowing that one’s theatrical 
life goes on regardless of the fate of the cur- 
rent production. In my days with the Group, 
I used to parody Stanislavsky’s “There are no 
small parts, only small salaries” (I was often 
a lower-bracket Japanese butler) , but the all- 
round training that I got in those ten years 
can only be described as a lifetime annuity. 

Recently, in Paris, I saw Jean-Louis Barrault 
bring down the house in his five-minute ap- 
pearance as a lively Brazilian in his company’s 
production of Offenbach’s La Vie Parisienne. 
I don’t remember feeling that he had “come 
down” from the success of his performance of 
Hamlet. I don’t suppose he felt that, either. 
The show, by the way, was an enormous finan- 
cial success. end 


the openings 
[continued from page 61) 


Watts, Jr. of the Post: “it’s subtlety of ideas 
gets lost somewhere within the melodramatic 
confusion of its portrait of a sadistic mad- 
man.” 

The Deadly Game—There were four favorable 
verdicts, including this from John Chapman 
in the Daily News: “a tidy, literate, well- 
staged and well-acted piece of dramatic make- 
believe.” Brooks Atkinson of the Times, one 
of three dissenters, likened the piece to “com- 
mercial fiction.” 

The Long Dream—Mr. Watts of the Post 
wrote the most enthusiastic of the two basic- 
ally favorable notices, calling the play “an 
engrossing drama.” Walter Kerr of the Herald 
Tribune spoke for the majority: “a valid 
theme, and much accuracy; but without the 
intimacy of deep personal involvment.” 

Cut of the Axe—The verdict was “no,” and 
unanimous. From Mr. Kerr: “actors playing 
cops and robbers on an uncomfortably crowed 
stage.” 

Roman Candle—John Chapman's opinion, “a. 
jolly, joke-filled farce,” was generally echoed 
by two other critics. The four negatives in- 
cluded Richard Watts, Jr., who commented, 
“the writing of good farces is a lost art.” 

A Lovely Light—Five of the reviewers were in 
Miss Stickney’s corner. One, Brooks Atkinson, 
found the evening “tender and beautiful.” In 
the Journal-American, John McClain reported 
that the “whole evening missed the tempestu- 
ous and unbridld period which was so compel- 
lingly recorded in the poetry of the subject. 
Beg, Borrow or Steal—All seven of the judges 
were strongly against the musical, which 
closed after five performances. 


London: city in a state of flux 
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the book, this might have been the Great Brit- 
ish musical that has promised for so long. But, 
musically, Make Me an Offer does not even 
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aim at that inner ring where West Side Story 
or Gypsy hit the bull’s-eye. It hardly nicks 
even an occasional outer one in the Pajama 
Game belt. The style of Norman and Heneker 
is heavily reminescent of nonvintage Adler 
and Ross — conventionally tuneful and pro- 
fessionally fluent on the surface but lacking 
any real drive or originality underneath. Still 
it has some rousing choruses, one or two whis- 
tleable ballads, some sharp literate dialogue, 
and a great deal of infectious enthusiasm. 

The old genuine offering was Ibsen’s Rosmer- 
sholm, which opened at the Royal Courti n 
November and then moved into the West End 
in January. One of the addities of British 
theatre in the last couple of years has been the 
emergence of the old Norweigian dynamiter 
of bourgeois illusions as the safest box-office 
bet of all. Rosemersholm is couch drama—a 
play sewn together like a patchwork quilt 
from all the odds and ends of obsessive guilt 
from Ibsen’s life. It is almost as if he had 
built it up to keep his mind quiet, as a thera- 
peutic hobby. But, despite the melodrama, the 
grandoperatic suicide at the finale, the hints 
and suggestions and innuendoes that never 
quite emerge into the light, Rosmersholm has 
been both a critical and commercial success. 
Peggy Ashcroft, one of the few actresses to- 
day who appeals to the whole spectrum of 
playgoers, has many wearing mannerisms— 
lips the seem fixed in the curious moue made 
by women when they lipstick themselves, a 
slow, breathy rhythm of speech that causes 
each sentence to end in a nervous question 
mark, and the general air of a patient school- 
marm about to throw a fit of the vapors. But 
here they all seem to blend into the part. And 
she achieves one of the rarest tricks on the 
stage. Every subsequent development of her 
behavior is somehow embodied in her first 
appearance. She does not jump from high spot 
to high spot, like an eager goat showing off, 
as do so many admired actresses; she just is, 
and all the adjustments of attitude, as the 
character of Rebecca West is unpeeled like an 
onion, are made by the audience with a de- 
lighted sense of recognition and agreement. 

The British theatre is momentarily in the melt- 
ing pot. The revolutionary and orthodox play 
is as likely to flop as the tried and tested. 
Audiences tend to stay home until they see 
which way the frog will jump. While they 
wait, the plays close and the managements 
search desperately for fill-ins. But the new 
semi-suburban theatres are turning out to 
have a more sensitive appreciation of the 
changing public taste than the old West End 
impresarios. It may be that the current year 
will see the end of the stuffy drawing-room 
comedies, the threatbare thrillers, the raucous 
working-class farces, the mild, soft-centered 
musicals, and the daring geometrical dramas 
of adultery that have been the British theatre 
for so long. end 
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Capezio dance award 


Martha Graham received the ninth annual 
Capezio Dance Award from William Schuman, 
president of the Juilliard School of Music, 
at an award luncheon in New York recently. 
Mr. Schuman presented the $1000 award 
on behalf of the Capezio Award Committee. 
Miss Graham is not only a member of his own 
faculty, but a creative collaborator. He has 
composed music for three major dance works 
by Miss Graham, Night Journey, Judith and 
Voyage for a Theatre. Currently Night Journey 
is being filmed, with additional music by Mr. 
Schuman. Miss Graham was cited by the com- 
mittee as a “distinguished dancer, choreog- 
rapher and innovator, who has never com- 
promised in her pursuit of dance exploration.” 
Her Clytemnestra, introduced in 1958, is her 
first program-long work in modern dance. Her 
latest work, Episodes, was performed in 1959 
at the City Center in New York. 

In 1951 the Capezio Dance Award was estab- 
lished for the purpose of contributing to pub- 
lic awareness of the progress of the dance in 
the United States. It is a memorial to Salvatore 
Capezio, the dancer’s cobbler who opened a 
small shop near the Metropolitan Opera House 
in 1887, which became the meeting place for 
artists. The award is given for long-term de- 
velopments and achievements rather than iso- 
lated events or outstanding performances, and 
honors those who contribute to the dance be- 
hind the scenes, along with dancers and chore- 
ographers. The award committee includes 
Anatole Chujoy, editor and critic of Dance 
News; Emily Coleman, music and dance critic 
of Newsweek and Theatre Arts; Martha Hill, 
director of the Dance Department of Juilliard, 
and Walter Terry, dance editor and critic of 


the New York Herald Tribune. end 


Forrest Tucker honored 


Forrest Tucker, star of the touring company 
of The Music Man, has won the Chicago 
“Theatre Man of the Year” award, presented 
annually by the Chicago chapter of the Ameri- 
can National Theatre and Academy (ANTA). 
The award is made to the man—actor, pro- 
ducer, director, playwright, patron—who, in 
the opinion of the chapter, has contributed 
most to the legitimate theatre of that city. 

Presentation ceremonies were held recently 
at a luncheon in the Ambassador-West Hotel 
in Chicago. In announcing plans for the award 
ceremony, Byqron Friedman, chairman of the 
Chicago chapter’s board of directors, declared, 
“While selling himself and the show, Mr. 
Tucker is also making a countless multitude of 
Chicago people aware of the legitimate stage. 
They may otherwise have never realized the 
importance of the theatre as an entertainment 
vehicle. On this success ANTA-Chicago wishes 


to recognize him publicly.” 
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rHEATRE ARTS: bookshelf 


by George Freedley 


Isadora Duncan has been the subject of eulogies, 
poetic, critical, sculptured and painted. Now, at 
last, she is truly appreciated, evaluated and re- 
vealed in a full-length biography, Isadora, a 
Revolutionary in Art and Love (Nelson, 296 pp., 
$5) by Allan Ross Macdougall. The titian-haired 
daughter of an Irish-American union in San 
Francisco, she was born into poverty, probably 
in 1878 (all local records were destroyed by the 
earthquake and fire of 1906), and became this 
century's greatest innovator in the dance and 
probably its greatest exponent of pantomime. Her 
detractors from the Philistine camp were numer- 
ous, however. They ranged from the shouting evan- 
gelist Billy Sunday, the less inhibited forerunner of 
today’s Billy Graham, who termed her ‘‘that Bol- 
shevik hussy who doesn’t wear enough clothes to 
pad a crutch,’’ to Prince Peter Lievin, historian 
of the Russian ballet, who stated that it was ‘‘a 
pity that as a dancer Duncan was a dilettante and 
did not possess an adequate technique.”’ 

She was born a revolutionary and she most certain- 
ly revolutionized the whole world of dance. Al- 
though she never danced in formal European bal- 
let, her appearances in St. Petersburg in 1905 gave 
the traditional ballet such a jolt that it was freed 
of the muscle-bound acrobatic style, according to 
no less an authority than Sergei Diaghilev. Michel 
Fokine could never have choreographed his Greek 
series of ballets if he had not seen Isadora appear- 
ing alone to symphonic accompaniment on the 
stage of the famed Maryinsky Theatre, the home 
of traditional ballet. Prince Peter Lievin states, 
‘She was the first to bring out the meaning of 
music; she was the first to dance the music and 
not dance to the music.’’ She was remarkably in- 
tuitive in her understanding of music. The noted 
pianist Harold Bauer, who worked with her at the 
height of her career, records that when they were 
rehearsing for a joint Chopin recital, the dancer 
had this comment on his performance of one selec- 
tion: ‘‘You are playing that all wrong. The cres- 
cendo must continue until the end of the phrase, 
and you can soften it later.’’ Bauer was somewhat 
nettled, and said that the score clearly indicated 
the phrasing he had played. ‘‘I can't help that,’’ 
she told him, as he recalis, ‘‘with supreme ego- 
tism.’’ After a long discussion he finally gave in for 
the sake of the dancer's dramatic gesture. In the 
end he discovered, he says, ‘‘that Chopin's MS 
bore exactly the precise dynamic curve which 
Isadora instinctively sensed.’ 

Macdougall, who was her secretary before and 
during the 1916-17 Cuban tour, and who died in 
Paris in 1956, writes beautifully of an artist and 
woman he loved, but from whom he was sufficiently 
detached to permit proper evaluation. He describes 
admirably the artistic impact of her dancing and 
theatrical appearances in many parts of the world 
Fully documented, this volume can be accepted 
without equivocation 

The author makes abundantly clear the struggle 
between love and art that was an integral part of 
her life. He describes her affair with the great 
Gordon Craig, Ellen Terry's innovating son, which 
brought her a daughter, Dierdre, and her long 
liaison with Paris Eugene Singer (of the sewing- 
machine company millions), which gave her a sec- 
ond beloved child, Patrick. Her instinctive love of 
children was always with her, together with the 
desire to teach them her freedom of dance. After 
her own children's tragic death in the Seine in 
1913, she poured even more abundant love of 
children into her abortive efforts to establish 
schools of the dance. One of those missions took 
her to Russia in 1921, where she met the only 
man she ever married, the surly, physically beau- 
tiful, psychotic, Russian peasant-poet genius, Ser- 
gei Essenine, who tortured her already destroyed 
and descending life down to her own almost predes- 
tined death on the Riviera in 1927, when the com- 
bination of automobiles, a handsome man, and 
one of the beautiful scarves she collected finally 
brought about her end by strangulation in a shock- 
ing accident 

This is the great, the nearly definitive biography 
of Isadora the Great. 


Terms of the Trade 

As a great theatrical traveler, Isadora would have 
treasured An International Vocabulary of Techni- 
cal Theatre Terms in Eight Languages, edited and 
compiled by Kenneth Rae and Richard Southern 
(Theatre Arts Books, 137 pp., $3.25). To this ad- 
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PLAYERS 
INCORPORATED 


Apprentice 
Opportunities 


Eighth Season 


OLNEY THEATRE 
Olney, Maryland 


Professional Equity Company 
(College Students) 


Tenth Season 


ST. MICHAEL’S 
PLAYHOUSE 


Winooski Park, Vermont 
(High-School Seniors) 


Apprentice applications now 
being accepted. Write: 


Mr. Edward Cashman 
PLAYERS INCORPORATED, Box 265 
Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


ADELPHI 
SUMMER THEATRE 


On the campus of 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 


mirable glossary, including American, Dutch, Eng- 
lish, French, German, Italian, Spanish and Swedish 
terminology, Isadora undoubtedly would have 
added Russian. Such a book was precisely what I 
had in mind twenty years ago, when I presented 
the idea originally to Edith J. R. Isaacs, then 
editor of Theatre Arts. I had no part in this com- 
pilation, effected through the aegis of the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute; therefore I can salute 
the editors with wholehearted enthusiasm for their 
magnificent task of translating technical terms for 
the benefit of traveling artists and technicians. 


Theatre Round the World 


Harold Hobson's International Theatre Annual 
(Grove Press, 288 pp., $5, paper, $2.45) has at 
last reached maturity in Volume Four. In this well- 
illustrated book, theatre in London, New York (on 
and off Broadway), Paris, Australia and the Eng- 
lish provinces has been soundly reported, in con- 
secutive order by J. W. Lambert, Richard Hayes, 
Jerry Tallmer, Noel Behn, Jacques Lemarchand, 
H. Stafford Northcote and Frank Hauser. Then 
follows the section on ‘‘The Resources of the 
Theatre,’’ which were recorded for America by 
John Beaufort, for France by Jean-Pierre Lenoir, 
and for Britain by Mary Clarke. This section is 
not fully explained by the editor, though the next 
part, ‘‘Problems and Plays: The Theatre Faces the 
World,’’ is self-evident, as interpreted by Ossia 
Trilling (‘Socialist Realism’’), Irving Wardle 
(*‘Politics’’), Rudolf Rolfs (‘‘Satire’’) and Ken- 
neth Pearson (‘‘Music’’). I think you will be 
particularly interested in ‘‘Two Americans Look at 
Europe,’’ interestingly recorded by George Savage 
and W. Davide Sievers. This is an admirable, albeit 
controversial, volume. 


Spate of Shakespeare 

T. 8S. Eliot may have poetized that ‘‘April is the 
cruellest month,”’ but most of us think of it as 
belonging particularly to Shakespeare. It has 
brought the usual spate of books of interest to 
Shakespeareans. Three have particular value. The 
first is John Garrett's anthology More Talking of 
Shakespeare (Theatre Arts Books, 190 pp., $4.25), 
which includes a series of lectures given in Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, at the sessions of the Shakespeare 
Institute, during the summers of 1957 through 
1959, under the aegis of Allardyce Nicoll, director 
of the institute. Such American and English 
scholars and men of the theatre as Nevill Coghill 
of Oxford, Helen Gardner, H. D. F. Kitto of 
Bristol University, Mary Lascelles, Harry Levin 
of Harvard, Norman Marshall, J. I. M. Stewart, 
Graham Storey, James Sutherland, John Wain and 
Henry Yellowlees are represented by contributions. 
F. E. Halliday’s The Cult of Shakespeare (Thom- 
as Yoseloff, 218 pp., $5) is a sound, scholarly study 
of the preservation, alteration, bowdlerizing and 
forgery of the texts of Shakespeare’s plays. It is 
also a delightfully written and most agreeable 
book. The various compilers and printers of the 
Folios are analyzed, as are the major editors be- 
ginning with Nicholas Rowe, as poor a poet laur- 
eate as his predecessor, Nahum Tate. The famous 
actors, directors and producers of Shakespeare 
after William Davenant, including Thomas Better- 
ton and David Garrick, also are discussed. It is a 


NATIONAL 
COMMUNITY THEATRE 
CENTER 


Wisconsin Idea Theatre 
Speech Department 


The UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN 
June 20-July 15, 1960 


FOR STUDENTS, PROFESSIONALS, 
NON-PROFESSIONALS 
1ST WEEK: NATURE OF COMMUNITY 
THEATRE 
2ND WEEK: THE DIRECTOR 
3RD WEEK: TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 


4TH WEEK: THEATRE MANAGEMENT 
AND BUSINESS 


GRADUATE AND MAY ENROLL FOR 
UNDERGRADUATE PART TIME 
CREDIT ATTENDANCE 


FACULTY: 
DAVID BRYANT RICHARD HOOVER 
FRED BUERKI RONALD MITCHELL 
SHERWOOD COLLINS ERIC SALMON 
JONATHAN CURVIN JOHN WRAY YOUNG 
ROBERT HETHMON MARGARET YOUNG 
EDWARD KAMARCK, Director 


Write: Wisconsin Idea Theatre 
3022 Stadium Bidg. 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 








University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
28th Summer Session june 20 to Sept. 10 


THEATRE ARTS PROGRAM 


Courses in Acting, Stagecraft, Directing, 
Speech Arts, Shakespearian Acting and Pro- 
duction, Playwriting. 


The finest instructors including: B. Iden Payne 
(University of Texas, former Director of Strat- 
ford, England); Joseph F. Smith (Head of 
Speech Reoartacent, University of Hawaii); 
Dr. E. P. Conkle (Professor of Playwriting, 
University of Texas) Gordon Peacock (Head 
of Drama Department, University of Alberta) ; 
and others 


other courses 


well-illustrated and readable volume that should 
attract a wide readership. 

A third title in honor of April is Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre 1957-59, a photographic record 
with an introduction by Ivor Brown and photo- 
graphs by Angus McBean (Theatre Arts EBooks, 
$5). There is coverage of Tyrone Guthrie's modern- 
dress production of All’s Well That Ends Well, 
Peter Brook's highly controversial production of 
The Tempest, Tony Richardson's Pericles and 
: Othello, and offerings staged by Glen Byam Shaw. 
A fourth title for the enthusiasts is a paperback 
reprint of Lily B. Campbell’s valuable Shakes- 
peare’s Tragic Heroes (Barnes and Noble, 296 
pp., $1.95). In this Professor Campbell examines 
the component parts of the human being, as inter- 
preted by contemporary philosophers, and then 
examines Shakespeare to discover his ideas on the 
For further information, write  \ subject. This is an ingenious piece of scholarship, 
\ . N and it is good to have it once more. 


S Pirandello and the French Drama 

With the sponsorship of the recently formed Piran- 
dello Society, Inc., Thomas Bishop of the Maison 
Francaise of New York University has published 
an effective study of the literary and theatrical 
art of the Nobel prize winner, Pirandello and the 
French Theatre (New York University Press, 208 
pp., $5). Germaine Bree, the French scholar, has 
written the foreword to Dr. Bishop‘s illuminating 
and authoritative study of Pirandello's influence 
on such French writers as Jean Giraudoux, Henri 


Garden City - Long Island - New York 
and the 


ADELPHI 
Summer Theatre Workshop 


Summer Stock Season—- 
June 20-August 27 


Summer Workshop Season— 
July 6-August 16 


Resident Company and College Credit 
Students \ 


ti 
Y 


Short Story Writing, Music, Ballet, Painting, 
Handicrafts, Photography, Modern Languages 


for further information write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 
Banff, Alberta, Canada 
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TUFTS ARENA THEATER 


Tufts University 


Z 


Yj 


S 


16th SUMMER SEASON: JUNE 27-AUG. 6, 1960 


Vill 


DOM 


6 Plays (Classics and Modern) Performed 
by Student Company Under the Direction 


WY 


of Marston Balch and Lowell Swortzell. 


typ 


RICHARD F. CLEMO 
Adelphi College 
Garden City, N. Y. 


8 GRADUATE CREDITS IN ACTING 
ACT IN-THE-ROUND BEFORE BOSTON AUDIENCES 


Write: Lowell Swortzell, Tufts Arena Theater 
Medford 55, Mass. 
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Lenormand, Sacha Guitry, Jean Cocteau, Jeau- 
Paul Sartre, Jean Anouilh, the Irish-born Samuel 
Beckett and the Rumanian Eugene Ionesco. It 
is a brilliant study of Italy's most distinguished 
dramatist, who ranks contemporaneously with 
Eugene O'Neill and George Bernard Shaw among 


the all-time greats. , 


Books in Brief 


Ballet by Serge Lido. Magnificent black and white 
photographs by Lido of the international ballet 
scene, with emphasis on performances in Paris. 
With bilingual texts (English and French) of a 
preface by A. M. Julien and commentaries by 
Irene Lidova. (Macmillan, 113 pp., $9). 

Ballet in Color (‘introduction by Arnold L. Has- 
kell). Superb full-page photographs in color of the 
foremost ballet dancers and companies of today 
(Viking, 70 pp., $2.98) 

One-Act Plays for Young Actors by John Murray 
A collection of twelve short plays by Mr. Murray 


for staging and study by high-school groups. (T 
S. Denison, $3.95) 


On Plays, Playwrights, and Playgoers by Booth 
Tarkington. A selection of letters from Tarkington 
to George C. Tyler, producer, and John Peter 
Toohey, publicist, from 1918 to 1925; edited by 
Alan 8. Downer. Includes Tarkington's thoughts 
on actors, critics, audiences, other playwrights, 
and how he created plays for certain actors, such 
as ‘‘Clarence’’ for a youthful Alfred Lunt. (Prince- 
ton University Press, 100 pp., $3) 


A Practical Dictionary of Rhymes by Lawrence 
Holofcener. A handbook for song writers, versifiers 
and other rhymsters that lists words alphabetical- 
ly by sound rather than by spelling. Rhymes for 
a given sound ending are together, eliminating 
what the author calls ‘‘bothersome, inspiration- 
killing cross indexes.’’ With an introduction by 
the author that includes advice to the young com- 
poser on how to choose an agent, and what to look 
for in determining the ingredient of a great popular 
song. (Crown, 211 pp., $3.95) 

Shakespeare's Songs and Poems, edited and with 
an introduction by Edward Hubler. A compilation 
of all of the songs and poems. On facing pages or 
within the margins of the poems are accompanying 
notes and comments by the editor, who is associate 
professor of English at Princeton University. Ex- 
amples of Elizabethan woodcuts are included. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 534 pp., $7.50) 

Stage Scenery: Its Construction and Rigging by 
A. 8. Gillette. A reference book of high quality on 
the basic procedures essential to an understanding 
of scenic construction and rigging. Invaluable for 
workers in educational and community theatre 
Handsomely illustrated with more than a hundred 
drawings. (Harper 315 pp., $8 

The Stephen Foster Story by Paul Green. The 
complete text of the symphonic drama that was 
first produced last summer at Bardstown, Ken- 
tucky. (Samuel French, $2) 

Theatre World Annual (London) by Frances 
Stephens. A pictorial review—the tenth in a yearly 
series—of West End productions given between 
June 1, 1958, and May 31, 1959. With cast lists 
and production credits. (Macmillan, 176 pp., $5) 


“SUMMER OF MUSICALS” 


‘Central lilinois’ Only Equity 
Music Theatre’ 
June, July, August 1960 
4th Season 
Ten Outstanding Musicals in an indoor, air- 
conditioned theatre with proscenium stage. 
Resident Equity Company 
Stars and Jobbers 
Apprentices 
Paying Scholarships are available for tal- 
ented singer-dancer-actor apprentices. For 
information: 
Guy S. Little, Jr. 
Box 185 
Sullivan, Illinois 


Theatre Arts 


SUDDENLY 
THIS SUMMER... 


You are in the very heart of the entertainment 
world. ..and self-discovery... at internationally 


famous 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


TALENT FINDER 
COURSE 


*K 


TWO 4% WEEK SESSIONS 
Starting June 28 and Aug. 2 


Technique, rehearsal, performance, ap- 
praisal of your potential by Playhouse 
expert staff directors — $112.50. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS awarded each session for one full 
year of dramatic training at the College of Theatre Arts 


WRITE NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE to 


Mrs. Audrey O'Hara, Director of Admissions 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
33 So. El Molino Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 


THE 
UNIVERSITY 
OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver, B.C. 


“SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE ARTS” 


THEATRE 
June 27 - August 13, 1960 


Acting, Speech, Stage Movement, Stage- 
crafts, Scene Design, Directing, Children's 
Theatre. 


COURSES IN 
MUSIC, DANCE, PAINTING, SCULPTURE 


For information write: The Director, 
Summer School of the Arts. 


A FESTIVAL oF 
AMERICAN DRAMA 
JULY 5 TO AUGUST 12 


2 College Courses In ptay pro- 
DUCTION & MODERN AMERICAN DRAMA. 


5 Plays FROM THE DRAMA COURSE 
DONE BY THE IVY PLAYERS IN ARENA 
STYLE. 


7 Apprentices witt 8& ACCEPTED 
TO WORK WITH THE IVY PLAYERS. 


WRITE: EMILE ©. SCHMIDT, DIRECTOR 
Box X2, Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


HEDGEROW THEATRE 
SUMMER CLASSES 


Moylan, Pa. Lowell 6-9892 
July 11 to September 2 
JASPER DEETER 


director 


Catherine Rieser, basic acting 
Nadia Chilkovsky, movement 
Address: Rose Schulman 


REQUIREMENTS 
Humility, Industry and Aptitude for 
Learning 


MEXICO DRAMA WORKSHOP 


JULY - AUGUST 1960 
COLLEGE CREDITS 


STUDY @ DRAMA e@ ARTCRAFTS @ WRITING 
SPANISH 


INEXPENSIVE LIVING COSTS 


Guest Directors: Ronald T. Hammond, 
Wittenberg University, Ohio; Frank E. 
Brandt, lowa State University. Write: 
Stirling Dickinson, Instituto Allende, San 
Miguel de Allende, Mexico. 
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ChaseBarn 


: Playhouse . + sae 
oor 


Apprentice School 
July 12—September 3, 1960 
Daily acting classes. Opportunities to act 
with Equity company. 


Managing Director, KEN ROCKEFELLER 
For folder, write: 


MRS. LUCY CHASE SPARKS 
CHASE FARM COLONY 
WHITEFIELD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CENTRAL CITY 
COLORADO 


Summer stock or workshop location, 
Colorado’s oldest theatre building, 
1875, known as “Belvidere” or 
“Armory Hall” in Central City “Sum- 
mer Theatre Capital of the World,” 
needs extensive renovation, but owner 
interested in theatre so will lease 
right. For details contact Wm. C. 
Russell Jr., owner, Central City, Colo- 
rado. 


1937 1960 
Wagabond School of the 


Brama 


10 Weeks Opening June 28 
Students ACT with the famous 
professional Equity Co. Former 
students now Equity Vagabond 
Members. 

Drama Teachers Invited 


Tuition Free 
Write for Booklet 


FLAT ROCK PLAYHOUSE 


(State Recognized ) 
Flat Rock, N. C. 





Apprentices: When you have investi- 
gated all the summer theatres, you 
will find the advantages you are 
looking for at the 


CANAL FULTON 
SUMMER THEATRE 


Eighth Season at Canal Fulton, Ohio 


e Stars and Professional Equity Company 

e America’s Most Beautiful Summer 
Theatre 

e Rustic Setting 

e Swimming Pool 

e No Tuition, pay only Room & Board 

e@ Some Scholarships Available 


Write to: DAVID FULFORD 
Box 377 
Canal Fulton, Ohio 
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PHEATRE ARTS world calendar 


[continued from page 6) 


Philadelphia—‘‘J.B.’’ with Basil Rathbone, through 
April 2 (Locust). 

Pittsburgh—‘‘My Fair Lady’’ with Diane Todd 
and Michael Evans, through April 16 (Nixon). 
Portland (Ore)—‘‘Le Misanthrope’’ by the Vieux 
Colombier wtih Jacques Dumesnil and Madeleine 
Delavaivre, April 5 (Reed College). 

San Francisco—‘‘Le Misanthrope’’ by the Vieux 
Colombier with Jacques Dumesnil and Madeleine 
Delavaivre, April 11, 12 (Actor’s Workshop). 
Savannah—‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with Miri- 
am Hopkins, April 14 (City Auditorium) 
Seattle—‘‘Le Misanthrope’’ by the Vieux Colom- 
bier with Jacques Dumesnil and Madeleine Dela- 
vaivre, April 2 (University of Washington). 
Stanford—‘‘Le Misanthrope’’ by the Vieux Colom- 
bier with Jacques Dumesnil and Madeleine Dela- 
vaivre, April 13 (Stanford University). 
Syracuse—‘Mark Twain Tonight’’ with Hal Hol- 
brook, April 27 (University Regent Theatre). 
Toronto (Ont)—‘‘The Servant of Two Masters’’ by 
the Piccolo Teatro di Milano, through April 2 
(Royal Alexandra); ‘‘Mark Twain Tonight’’ with 
Hal Holbrook, April 4-9 (Royal Alexandra); ‘The 
Music Man’’ with Forrest Tucker, April 11-30 
(Royal Alexandra) 

Washington (DC)—‘‘The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs’’ with Joan Blondell, April 11-23 (Nation- 
al); ‘‘West Side Story’’ with Larry Kert, April 25- 
30 (National) 

Wilmington—‘‘My Fair Lady’’ with Diane Todd 
and Michael Evans, beginning April 25 (Play- 
house) 

Other U. S. Productions 

(Listings for the June calendar must be received 
by April 12.) 

Alabama 

Huntsville—Huntsville Little Theatre. ‘‘The Des- 
perate Hours,’’ April 21-23 

Mobile—-Mobile Theatre Guild. ‘‘The Teahouse of 
the August Moon,’’ April 27-30 

Arizona 

Phoenix—-Phoenix Little Theatre. ‘“‘The Sleeping 
Prince,’’ April 21-30 

Tucson — University of Arizona, Lariat Theatre 
**The Imaginary Invalid,’’ April 1, 2 

California 

El Camino College—‘‘Twelfth Night,’’ April 1, 2, 
8,9 

Fresno—Fresno Community Theatre. ‘‘Inherit the 
Wind,’”’ April 22, 23 

Los Angeles—-Los Angeles City College. ‘‘Winter- 
set,"’ April 1, 2, 7-9 

Palo Alte—Palo Alto Community Theatre: ‘‘Nin- 
otchka,’’ April 1, 2; ‘‘The Lark,’’ april 29, 30 
Comedia Repertory Theatre: ‘‘An Enemy of the 
People,’’ April 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; ‘‘Babes in Arms,”’ 
April 2, 3, 9, 10, 16, 17, 23, 24, 30; ‘‘Mission Com- 
pleted,’ April 4, 11, 18, 25; ‘‘The Importance of 
Being Earnest,’’ April 28. 
Sacramento—Sacramento Civic Theatre. ‘‘The Ri- 
vals,’’ April 1, 2, 8, 9; Eaglet Children’s Theatre: 
‘Peter Rabbit,’’ April 2, 9; ‘‘The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,’’ April 16, 23, 30. 

San Bruno — Theatre Workshop of San Bruno 
‘‘Guest in the House,’’ April 1, 2 

San Francisco—San Francisco State College: “‘A 
Tale of Two Cities,’’ April 2, 3, 9, 10; ‘‘Kampus 
Kapers 1960,’’ April 21-23, 28-30. San Francisco 
Children’s Opera: ‘‘The Emperor's New Clothes,’’ 
April 24. 

San Jose—San Jose State College. ‘‘Right You Are 
If You Think You Are,’’ April 1, 2 

San Luis Obispo—-San Luis Obispo Little Theatre 
**Look Homeward, Angel,’’ April 1, 2. 
Stanford—Stanford Players. ‘‘Richard II,’’ April 
21-23 

Stockton—Stockton Civic Theatre. ‘‘Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof,’’ April 7-9 

Colorado 

Denver — Denver Civic Theatre: ‘‘Suspect,"’ 
through April 6. University of Denver: ‘‘Rasho- 
mon," April 14-16, 21-23 

Connecticut 

New Britain—Central Connecticut State College 
“Say, Darling,’’ April 1, 2 

District of Columbia 

Washington — Arena Stage: ‘‘The Iceman Com- 
eth,’’ through April 3; ‘‘Ring Round the Moon,”’ 
beginning April 5. Georgetown University: An orig- 
inal musical comedy, April 29, 30 

Florida 

DeLand — Stetson University. ‘‘Arsenic and Old 
Lace,’’ April 28-30 


APPRENTICES 


for 


the SHELLEY 
PLAYERS 


fifth season of summer theatre 


OFFERING the finest dramatic and technical 
training. Opportunity to act with professional 
Broadway casts. 


LOCATED 7 miles from Albany. A 200 seat 
theatre on a 60 acre site, set in the foothills 
of a mountain range 


Fee includes room, board and tuition 
For a Season of Theatre Experience 
CONTACT: 


THE SHELLEY PLAYERS 


NEW SCOTLAND, NEW YORK 
Telephone Rockwell 5-2025 


WVINDSOR CAMP 


for THEATRE 
and RELATED ARTS 


Coed 12-18 
in Berkshire art center 


July & August 


Full-scale productions of classic and modern 
plays on indoor and outdoor stages. Classes 
in Acting, Costume and Scene Design, Light- 
me. Voice, Playwriting, Ballet and M 
ance. 


Instrumental Instruction by talented musicians. 


Chorus, Languages. Weaving, painting, crafts. 
Sports, swimming, riding, tennis, sailing. 


Trips to major dance, drama, music festivals. 


For further information, write: 


Mr. and Mrs. James A. Hall, Directors 
Lenox, Massachusetts 


THEATRE 


applications accepted 
for limited enrollment 


e Apprentice Stock Company 
e@ 10 week season—weekly productions 


Operated in conjunction with 
“America’s Foremost Summer Theatre” 


Ogunquit Playhouse 
address applications to: 


JOHN LANE 
Ogunquit-by-the-Sea, Maine 


Theatre Arts 





PETERBOROUGH 
PLAYERS = ™:::°° 


Apprentice Group 
July - August 


Classes and parts in professional 
production 
For information concerning tuition 
schedule, etc., write 
Edith Bond Stearns 


Box | 
Peterborough, N. H 


Central Ohio Professional 
Summer Theatre 


Playhouse-on-the-Green 


at Columbus, Ohio 


Six Tuition-Free 
APPRENTICESHIPS 


e@ Sixth Season e@ Equity Company 
e@ Act with New York Professionals 
e@ Experience in Every Department 


For Information Write 
William Whitman, Per. Dir. 
112 E. 55th St., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


A nan 
CETL at the 


+nesracn” 
LOWE! 
Moline, Illinois 


now accepting applications 
for 1960 
APPRENTICES 


ten scholarships available 
some paid assistantships 


Acting Technique Workshop 
On-The-Job-Training 
Casting open to all apprentices 


Apply: 
Catherine Mandas, Academy Director 
234 Mulberry St., New York 12, N.Y. 


WINGSPREAD 
SUMMER THEATRE 


Colon, Michigan 


announces its fifth season 
June 28th - September 3rd 
A limited number of apprenticeships as- 
sures all students of acting opportunities. 


Regular classes in Acting, Directing, 
Speech, Dance, and Theatre Management. 


College Credit Given 
For further information write 


Fergus G. Currie 
878 West End Ave. 
New York 25, New York 


Theatre Arts 


Hollywood — Little Theatre of Hollywood. ‘‘Hay 
Fever,’’ April 19-24. 

Lakeland—-Lakeland Little Theatre. ‘‘The Happy 
Time,’’ April 5-8. 

West Palm Beach—Norton Gallery Players. ‘‘I Am 
a Camera,’’ April 19-24. 


Idaho 

Boise—Boise Little Theatre. ‘‘Janus,’’ beginning 
April 21. 

Illinois 

Chicago—Company of the Four: ‘‘The Alchemist,’’ 
April 1-3, 8-10. Metropolitan Players: ‘‘Dona Rosi- 
ta, the Spinster,’’ April 1, 2. Theatre First, Ath- 
enaeum Theatre: ‘‘Plain and Fancy,’* April 22-24, 
29-May 1. 

Evanston—Kendall College: “‘Right You Are If 
You Think You Are,’’ April 22, 23. Northwestern 
University Theatre: ‘‘Awake and Sing,’’ April 22- 
24, 29-May 1. 

Peoria—Peoria Players. ‘‘Kiss Me, Kate,’’ April 
22-30. 

Springfield—Springfield Theatre Guild. ‘‘Plain and 
Fancy,’’ April 2, 3, 6-10. 

Indiana 

Lafayette Purdue University, Loeb Playhouse. 
‘“‘The Imaginary Invalid,’’ April 29, 30. 
Richmond—Richmond Civic Theatre. ‘‘Tall Story,”’ 
April 5-9. 

lowa 

Ames—lIowa State University. ‘‘The Taking of 
Life,"’ April 6-9. 

St. Paul—tTheatre Saint Paul, Inc. ‘‘The Devil's 
Disciple,’’ April 8-10, 15-17, 22-24. 

Marvland 

Raltimore—Johns Hopkins University. ‘‘Candida,’’ 
April 7-10 

College Park—University of Maryland. ‘‘Pajama 
Game,"’ beginning April 26 

Massachusetts 

Cambridge—Harvard University. ‘‘Othello,’’ April 
27-May 1. 

Michigan 

Ann Arbor—University of Michigan. ‘‘The Way of 
the World,’’ April 6-9; ‘‘Look Homeward, Angel,”’ 
April 27-30 

Birmingham—Birmingham Village Players. ‘‘Har- 
vey,’’ April 29, 30 

East Lansing—Michigan State University Theatre. 
*‘Darkness at Noon,”’ April 27-30. 


Minnesota 

Duluth—Duluth Playhouse: ‘‘Night Must Fall,’’ 
April 1-9. University of Minnesota: ‘‘The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot,’’ April 27-30 
Minneapolis — University of Minnesota Theatre. 
‘“‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ April 14-16, 19-24. 

New Hampshire 

Hanover — Dartmouth Players. ‘‘The Lower 
Depths,’’ April 13-16. 

New Jersey 

Cliffside Heights Theatre-in-the-Clouds. ‘‘The 
Young and Beautiful,’’ through April 3 
Maplewood—The Strollers. ‘‘Thieves’ Carnival,’’ 
April 28-30. 

New York 

Alfred—State University of New York. ‘Julius 
Caesar,"’ April 6, 7 

Delmar—Slingerlands Community Players. ‘‘The 
Little Foxes,’’ April 22, 23. 

Manhasset—Munsey Park Drama Group. ‘‘World 
Without Men,”’ April 2-6 

New York City—Amato Opera Theatre, Kaufmann 
Concert Hall of the Y.M. and Y.W.H.A. ‘‘Madame 
Butterfly,"’ April 16. 

Rochester—Central Presbyterian Church. ‘‘Don’t 
Touch the Principle,’’ April 10; ‘‘Too Little for 
Mile,’’ April 30, May 1. 

Sayville—Sayville Musical Workshop, Inc. ‘‘Carou- 
sel,’’ April 29, 30. 

Scarsdale—Amato Opera, Scarsdale Plaza Thea- 
tre. ‘‘Madame Butterfly,’’ April 5 

North Carolina 

Greensboro—Theatre of Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina. ‘‘Aladdin and the 
Wonderful Lamp,’’ April 29, 30. 
Greenville—The Playhouse, East Carolina College. 
‘*The Glass Menagerie,’’ April 1, 2 
Ohio 

Columbus—Players Club: ‘‘Anna Christie,’’ through 
April 3. Ohio State University: ‘‘Shadow and Sub- 
stance,’’ April 12-17. 

Lima—<Amil Tellers of Dramatics, Inc. ‘‘Papa Is 
All,"” April 1-3, 7-9. 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City—-Mummers’ Theatre-in-the-Round. 
‘‘A Streetcar Named Desire,’’ April 4-16. 

Oregon 

Portiand—University of Portland. ‘‘The Way of 
the World,’’ April 28-30, May 1. 


a unique 
theatre 
apprentice 
program 


The Cleveland Play House is now re- 
ceiving applications for the 1960-61 
season which begins in September. 
The Play House offers a unique and 
comprehensive system of theatre train- 
ing for the apprentice who desires 
professional development. Apprentices 
gain unusual stage experience by ac- 
tual participation in the theatre pro- 
gram with a long-established profes- 
sional company of actors, directors, 
designers and technicians, supple- 
mented by limited seminar instruction. 
There are three fully-equipped theatres. 
Performances for the general public, 
October through mid-May. 


NO TUITION—$50.00 ADMINISTRATION FEE 
ACCREDITED G.I. BILL 


K. Elmo Lowe, Director 


Address Inquiries to Leonore Kliewer (Mgr.) 
Cleveland Play House 
2040 East 86th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Cleveland 


Play House 


Francis E. Drury Theatre 
Charles S. Brooks Theatre x Euclid-77th Theatre 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
June 30 to August 21 
Charlotte Perry, director 
Harriette Ann Gray, 
dramatic dance, jazz 
Mary Clare Sale, 
ballet 
THEATRE FESTIVAL 


DANCE SEMINAR, AUG. 22-26 
Address Portia A. Mansfield 


Nov. to May—Box 4026, 
Carmel, Calif. 
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DOROTHY SHAY 
and JO ANN MILLER 


present 


The PROFESSIONAL 
DUKE’S 


oak WORKSHOP 
Theatre 


For the Training of 
Talented Students in the 
Practical Phases of 
Theatre 
AT THE DUKE’S OAK 
YOU LEARN THEATRE 
BY WORKING IN A 
PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 


. . « Located in historic Cooperstown, 
N. Y., on the shore of Lake Otsego. 


... A limited number of students will 
be accepted for the 1960 Summer 
Season of hit Broadway plays. 


. » » Write for enrollment application and bro- 
chure. Give full details about yourself. 


Address: DOROTHY SHAY 
P. 0. Box 13 @ Peter Stuyvesant Station 


New York 9, N. Y. 
After May 15: 


DUKE’S OAK THEATRE 
Route 80, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


SHERWOOD 
PRICE 
ProDUCTIONS 


SUMMER SEASON 1960 
in SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


e OPENING the new MUSIC 
PLAYHOUSE, FULLERTON 


e Sth YEAR of comedy-drama 
THE PLAYBOX, TUSTIN 
e@ PRESENTING this season: 
AUNTIE MAME 
THE KING AND | 
GAZEBO 
OKLAHOMA! 
WHO WAS THAT LADY 
KISS ME KATE 
THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE 
PAJAMA GAME 


THE TENDER TRAP 
DAMN YANKEES 


@ ONLY 35 MINUTES FROM L.A. 


Proscenium staging 
11-week season beginning June 18 


LIMITED NUMBER OF 
APPRENTICES NOW 
BEING ACCEPTED 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


SHERWOOD PRICE 
205 South Beverly Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 


72—April, 1960 


Pennsylvania 

Langhorne—Langhorne Players. ‘‘Present Laugh- 
ter,’’ April 23-30. 

Philadelphia—Old Academy Players, Inc. ‘‘Sepa- 
rate Tables,’’ April 29, 30. 

Pittsburgh ——- Pittsburgh Playhouse, Theatre Up- 
stairs. ‘‘The Pegasus,’’ through April 23. 

Rhode Island 

Coventry — Coventry High School Auditorium. 
*‘Sweethearts,’’ April 29, 30 

South Carolina 

Columbia—Town Theatre. ‘‘Visit to a Small Plan- 
et,”’ April 6-13. 

South Dakota 

Aberdeen— Northern State Teachers College. ‘‘Kiss 
Me, Kate,"’ April 27-29. 

Tennessee 

Knoxville—Carousel Theatre. ‘‘Another Part of the 
Forest,’’ April 20-28. 

Nashville—New Theatre Nashville. ‘‘Brigadoon,”’ 
April 13-23 

Texas 

Austin—University of Texas. ‘‘The Winter's Tale,’’ 
April 25-30 

Fort Worth Texas Christian University. ‘“The 
Legend of Madame Krasinska’’ (premiere), April 
29, 30 

San Antonio—-San Antonio Little Theatre. ‘‘The 
Devil's Disciple,’’ April 4-9; ‘‘The Corny-ation,’’ 
April 19-22 

Virginia 

Williamsburg—cCollege of William and Mary. ‘‘Ly- 
sistrata,’’ April 21-23 


Washington 

Seattle — University of Washington. Showboat 
Theatre: ‘‘The Boy Friend,’’ through April. Pent- 
house Theatre: ‘‘Harlequinade’’ and ‘‘The Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets,’’ through April 16. Univer- 
sity Playhouse: ‘‘Suburb of Heaven,"’ through 
April 9; ‘‘Claudius, the Idiot,’’ beginning April 28. 
Wisconsin 

Madison Wisconsin Players, Wisconsin Union 
Theatre. ‘‘Measure for Measure,’’ April 5-9. 
Milwaukee — Fred Miller Theatre. ‘‘Hamlet,’’ 
through April 3; ‘‘Brigadoon,’’ beginning April 26 
‘“‘Who Was That Lady I Saw You With’’ with 
Betty White, April 5-24. 


Foreign Productions 

Australia 

Melbourne——Princess Theatre: ‘‘The Music Man,”’ 
through April. Her Majesty's: ‘‘My Fair Lady,’’ 
through April. Comedy Theatre: ‘“‘Two for the 
Seesaw,’’ through April. Palais: Grand Opera Sea- 
son, beginning April 16. 

Sydney—Theatre Royal: ‘‘Odd Man In,’’ through 
April. Empire: Maurice Chevalier, through April 
20. Elizabethan: ‘‘Murder in the Cathedral,’’ be- 
gininng April 6. Phillip St. Theatre: ‘‘Hey, Diddle 
Diddle,’’ through April. 

Canada 

Ottawa (Ont)—Orpheus Operatic Society: ‘‘Guys 
And Dolls,"’ April 19-23. Ottawa Little Theatre 
“The Hollow,’’ April 25-30 

England 

Stratford-on-Avon—Shakespeare Memorial Thea- 
tre. ‘‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’’ beginning 
April 5; ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,’’ beginning 
April 12. 


Ireland 
Cork—Festival of Cork, City Hall: Cork Ballet 
Company, April 18-24. Municipal School of Music: 
‘Let’s Make an Opera,’’ April 18-23. Father 
Mathew Hall: ‘‘I Know Where I’m Going,’ April 
18-30. 


Norway 

Osleo—Religious Festival. Church concerts and re- 
ligious plays, April 18-23 

Scotland 

Pitlochry—Pitlochry Festival Theatre. ‘‘The Ad- 
mirable Crichton,’’ April 16, 19, 25; ‘‘Private 
Lives,’’ April 18, 20, 26; ‘‘The Private Secretary,"’ 
April 23, 27; ‘‘Between the Tides,’’ (world pre- 
miere), April 30. 


Playwriting Contest 

Paint and Patches, the theatre production organi- 
zation of Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Vir- 
ginia, announces its fiftieth anniversary play com- 
petition. Plays submitted should be about women 
with an all-woman cast, though one or two male 
roles will not disqualify a script for consideration. 
The closing date for receipt of manuscripts is Oc- 
tober 1, 1960. The author of the winning play will 
receive $100 and a possible production at the col- 
lege. For further information, please write to 
Wallace Dace, Director of Paint and Patches, 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia. 


Gateway Playhouse 


BELLPORT 3, N 


Long Island's 
Foremost Resident 


65 Miles 
from Broadway 


Act with Professionals 
Many Stage Appearances 


DAILY CLASSES 
Acti 
Playwriting—Directing 
Design-TV-Dance 
Musie—Art 


William Hunt's 
RED BARN NORTH SHORE 
THEATRE PLAYHOUSE 


Northport, L.1., N.Y. Bayville, L.1., N.Y. 
and 


MARYMEDE 
PLAYHOUSE 
Smithtown, L.I., N.Y. 

are now accepting requests for 


APPRENTICE APPLICATIONS 

for their 1960 seasons 
WRITE for information and application includ- 
ing one dollar ($1.00) to cover the cost of 
processing and mailing to: 

Apprentice Department 

Red Barn Theatre 
Northport, L.I., N.Y. 


IVORYTON 


SUMMER PLAYHOUSE 
and 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


31st year under the direction of 
Milton Stiefel 


@ Apprentices play with famous pro- 
fessional Stock Co. and stars each 
week. 


@ Practical experience under top- 
flight professionals in a profes- 
sional environment. . 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 
Ivoryton, Conn. 


SHARON PLAYHOUSE 


SHARON, CONN. 


Outstanding Equity Company noted 
for the high quality of its unusual sea- 
son has limited number of openings 
for qualified apprentices. 

No tuition — Excellent board and 
room, $30.00 per week 

Two hours from New York City in 
beautiful Berkshire foothills. 
Apprentices receive training in every 
aspect of theatrical production. 


1960 Season, June 27th thru Sept. 3rd 


Write WILLARD SWIRE 
A.N.T.A. 
1545 Broadway 
New York 36, N.Y. 


Theatre Arts 





1959-60 SEASON 


S Saree & CO)  , A 
4 


COLLEGE ACCREDITED, NON-PROFIT, VETERAN APPROVED 


79th Year—Foremost School in America for Drama Training 


BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES: 


Lawrence Langner 
Frances Fuller 
Worthington Miner 
Philip Wittenberg 
Howard Lindsay 
Roger Stevens 
Romney Brent 
Lillian Gish 


Additional 

Alumni In 

MOTION PICTURES 
AND TELEVISION 


Lauren Bacall 

Jim Backus 
Geraldine Brooks 
John Cassavetes 
Robert Cummings 
Cecil B. DeMille 
Colleen Dewhurst 
Kirk Douglas 

John Ericson 

Nina Foch 
Florence Henderson 
Sterling Holloway 
Jennifer Jones 
Grace Kelly 
Garson Kanin 
Marion Lorne 
John Lupton 
Stephen McNally 
Agnes Moorehead 
Don Murray 

Pat O'Brien 
William Powell 
Don Richardson 
Edward G. Robinson 
Gena Rowlands 
Rosalind Russell 
Joseph Schildkraut 
Spencer Tracy 
Claire Trevor 
Lucile Watson 


* 


* 


Academy Alumni Appearing on Broadway in the 1959-60 Season 


THEATRE 
Belasco 


Bijou 


Billy Rose 


Booth 
Broadhurst 
Coronet 


Cort 

Eugene O'Neil 
16th Street 
34th Street 
Helen Hayes 
Henry Miller 


Hudson 
Longacre 


Lunt Fontanne 
Lyceum 
Majestic 

Mark Hellinger 
Martin Beck 
National 


New York City Center 
Playhouse 


Plymouth 


Phoenix 
Winter Garden 


Circle In the Square 
Downtown Theatre 
Grammercy Arts 
Martinique 

Orpheum 

Sullivan Street Playhouse 


York 


PLAY 


Tall Story 


The Rivalry 
Heartbreak House 


Two For the Seesaw 
Fiorello 


The Disenchanted 


There Was A Little Girl 
Cool World 

Redhead 

Caligula 

A Touch of the Poet 
Andersonville Trial 

Patate 

Golden Fleecing 

Toys in the Attic 

The Pleasure of His Company 


The H ighest Tree 


The Sound of Music 
Goodbye Charlie 

The Music Man 

My Fair Lady 

Sweet Bird of Youth 
Once More, With Feeling 


Oedipus Rex 

The Miracle Worker 
Triple Play 

Good Soup 


The Marriage Go-Round 
Henry IV, Part One 
West Side Story 


OFF-BROADWAY 


Our Town 

The Prodigal 
Courtyard 

U. S. A. 

Little Mary Sunshine 
Waltz of the Toreadors 
Time of Vengeance 


NAME 


Howard Lindsay, Co-Author 
Henry Brandt, Joyce Bulifant, 
Ronald Dawson, Janet Fox, 


Robert Redford, Michael Thoma 


Martin Gabel 

Sam Levene, Diane Cilento, 
Barbara Lord 

Anne Bancroft 

Barbara Gilbert 

Jason Robards, Jr., Jason 
Robards, Sr., Bernard Kates 
Tom Gilleran, Mark Slade 
Alease Whittington 

Doris Ric h 

Coleen Dewhurst 

Betty Field, Ann Ives 

lan Keith, Vincent Donahue 
Lee Bowman 

Tom Poston 

Jason Robards, Jr. 

Walter Abel 

Diana Douglas, Robert Redford, 
Gloria Hoye 

Howard Lindsay, Co-Author 
Lauren Bacall 

Dusty Worral 

John Michael King 

John Karlen, Kenneth Blake 
Martin Gabel, Co-Producer 
Jean Barrere, Director 

Rex Williams 

Jason Robards, Jr. 

Anne Bancroft 

Hume Cronyn 

Garson Kanin ( Director) 
Ruth Gordon, Sam Levene, . 
Diane Cilento, Nicola Lubitsch 
Leslie Stevens (Author) 
Jack Cannon 

Sonya Wilde 


Clint Kimbrough 
Michaela Eisen 
Jim Luisi 

Paul Shyre 
Eileen Brennen 
Cleve Roller 
Merryman Gatch 


Catalogue on Request 


Day — Evening — Teen-age — Pre-teen — Summer Sessions 


Room 142—245 West 52nd Street—New York 


Circle 7-2630 





JEST JET OFFER YET! 


the only daily nonstop flights— 
New York to Germany?..direct ser- 
vice” from San Francisco, Chicago 
and Montreal starting May 14th. 


@ Immediate connections to all Europe, 
Near, Middie and Far East @ Boeing Jet 
Intercontinentals — the world’s most 
proven jets— powered with renowned 
Rolls-Royce Engines for greater range 
and speed ® Famous DeLuxe Senator 
Service on all flights...at no surcharge, 
Superb a la carte cuisine & Thrifty 
Economy Class, Service from the bar,' 
Delicious complimentary meals 


BEST JET OFFER YET! 


Lufthansa Jet Tours for 1960 offer an enticing 
array of all-expense packages at surprisingly 
modest rates. You can visit Europe, Asia, the Soviet 
Union...fly around the world. Ask for our colorful 
“7O7 JET TOURS” booklet. 


Ma 7th — Daily after April ist 


see your travel agent or 


<2qj LUFTHANSA 


GERMAN AIRLINES 
555 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. + 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. + PLAZA 9-3300 


EST JET OFFER YET! 








